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CHAPTER I. 

* What is the matter with the Colonel, 
that he is so confoundedly out of temper ? ' 
asked Captain Lambert on meeting a friend 
at the Oriental Club. 

* When and where did you see him ? ' 

^ Now, two minutes ago, — on my way 
here; why, he scarcely condescended to 
noticer my courteous inquiries about his 
wife and olive-branches ; I conclude, he, 
like you and me, has his ^' quiver full of 
them ! " ' 

^ Ah ! ah ! that's capital,' replied his 
friend, laughing ; ^ why, my good fellow, 
you must have made the Colonel savage 
by your solicitude for his " olive-branches." 
Don't you know he has none, which is the 
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cause of such bitter disappointment, that 
he cannot stand even a joke on the subject, 
without exhibiting irritability of temper ? 
Depend upon it, he thinks you purposely 
tried to annoy him.' 

^ No doubt,' replied Captain Lambert, 
* and, being in an unamiable mood, he was 
too unreasonable to make my long absence 
from England an excuse for my ignor- 
ance. A testy, captious man is always get- 
ting himself and his friends into trouble, if 
the world does not go smoothly with him, 
that is, according to his own views of what 
his lot in life ought to be : he is for ever 
grumbling with Providence. With the 
Colonel's fortune, rank, and a remarkably 
pretty wife, what does he want more ? ' 

^ A successor to these advantages of 
wealth and rank; — he is envious of his 
friends who continue to monopolize the 
register of births.' 

^ Oh ! if that's the case,' replied Cap- 
tain Lambert, ^ I shall be delighted to 
supply him with an heir; — he may pick 
and choose out of my abundant flock.' 
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^ Well, I offered to assist him in that 
way, or, suggested an application to the 
Baby Farmers ; " in fact, I believe it 
was my banter which drove the Colonel 
away from the Club, growling at fate, 
when you met him ; and I verily believe, " 
that by your ill-timed inquiry you have 
sealed his wife's doom, to be carried to 
that dismal old castle, somewhere amongst 
the Welsh mountains. She is a charming 
person, sings well, rides well, and dresses 
in good taste. It will be a shame to bury 
her alive in the country, for she is an 
ornament to society.' 

^Well, Major, if that's the case, I am 
sorry for my blunder on his wife's account; 
but it is a pity the Colonel is such a re 
served, unsociable fellow ; and now I must 
say Good day." ' — And the friends separ- 
ated. 

Colonel Dynisford, the subject of these 
remarks, was a proud, haughty man ; proud 
of his rank, which he had gained rapidly, 
and proud of being the scion of an ancient 
family. He is a fine-looking man, indeed 
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lie may be called decidedly handsome both 
in face and figure, although his countenance 
is not altogether pleasing ; there is so much 
pride and rigid severity in his expression, 
that you feel afraid to approach him with 
anytliing like familiarity. He looks as if 
he governed himself, and every one about 
him, by strict ceremonial, rule, and punc- 
tilio, in fact, he appears to think himself 
excepted from tlie rule ^ To condescend to 
men of low estate.' Cold and distant to 
his friends and nclglibours, few felt any 
interest in him ; and wlien his marriage 
witli Miss Martel, a lovely girl of eighteen, 
was announced, people wondered that she 
should have sacrificed herself to that stem, 
pompous man, old enough to be her father. 
However, there never was a marriage yet 
that did not create wonder, and people are 
always ready to find something to lay hold 
of to wonder about. Nevertheless, Miss 
Martel herself gave the very best of rea- 
sons for having chosen the pompous Colonel 
from her many worshippers ; and this rea- 
son was, ^ Because I loved him.' And after 
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the Colonel had carried off the prize, his 
friends voted him ^ a deucedly lucky fel- 
low ; ' his wife's beauty became the talk, 
the admiration, the rage of the ^ beau 
monde,' and the husband's vanity and self- 
importance were proportionately gratified 
in contemplating the boon he had con- 
ferred upon society by his marriage, and 
by that inherent virtue which had enabled 
him to make this lovely creature his 
own. 

Time passed on, and when two, three, 
and even four years of his married life had 
elapsed, and the chief of all earthly gifts 
was still denied him, the Colonel began to 
feel a secret sorrow. No child ! no heir to 
his lands and name ! His old baronial home, 
which for generations had passed from 
father to son, would now fall into the pos- 
session of strangers of whom he knew 
nothing ! It is truly said, that the attain- 
ment of complete happiness is always pre- 
vented by the desire of some real or im- 
aginary object. Colonel Dynisford's case 
was certainly no exception to this rule. 
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Time rolled on : the bitter disappointment ^ 
of the Colonel was more than he could con- 
ceal, neither could his haughty, jealous 
disposition bear the banter of his friends, 
nor endure the knowledge of their obtain- 
ing those blessings which he, in vain, 
pined to possess. 

When Mr Smith, the poor curate, more 
in a tone of commiseration for himself, than 
of joy at the event, announced to the 
Colonel the birth of his sixth son, he 
looked and felt quite insulted ! Why was 
he to be informed of it ? What matter was 
it to him if Smith chose, year after year, to 
add to a name, of which, Heaven knows, 
there were enough in the world? and — 
how on earth was he going to clothe, edu- 
cate, and feed these hungry sons with little 
else than his poor stipend to live upon ? 
There was a contrariety in the economy of 
things, which greatly perplexed Colonel 
Dynisford. ^ Look ! ' said he, ^ at the 
middle-class : men in business, with no 
family honours to keep up : and, again, at 
poor men, who have no subsistence, but 
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by their own industry : what a multitude 
of children they have ! and yet, instead of 
considering it a calamity, so strongly 
inherent in man is love for his oflfspring, 
that no hardships and privations would in- 
duce one of them willingly to part with a 
single lamb of his large flock ; — while look 
at me — descended from a long line of illus- 
trious ancestors — with wealth and honours ; 
— childless ! no heir to my name ! no suc- 
cessor to my estates ! ' 

Such thoughts as these occupied his 
mind, when that ignorant Captain Lam- 
bert inquired for his ^ olive-branches ! ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

For some miles before reaching the 
little hamlet of Dyllmore, the road is very 
uninteresting ; it lies across a bleak, dreary 
common of great extent, nothing is to be 
seen on either side but the dark-brown 
heather, relieved here and there by a 
mossy " knoll ; not a tree, scarcely any 
vegetation : a long, straight road, a sort 
of nightmare of a road, where, in spite of 
putting your best leg foremost, you do not 
seem to shorten the long line before you, 
and where the monotonous sound of your 
on-jog-trot motion is unrelieved by any 
other, A hare in the distance, sitting on 
its hind legs, enjoying its wild solitude 
and playing with its long ears, enlivens the 
attention for a moment ; but suspicious of 
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approaching danger, away it springs, with 
a bound, and is lost in the thick of the 
heather. After proceeding some distance, 
the road makes a gradual ascent, and on 
reaching the summit of the hill, the traveller 
descries the bend he has long desired to 
see. Here a change of scene begins, 
caused by the appearance of cultivation; 
the heather is displaced by a plantation of 
larches and young oaks, which shelter the 
road on the left, while high masses of rock 
rise on the right. On turning the bend of 
the road, a magnificent view lies before 
you; mountains towering one above the 
other; the river flowing broad and ma- 
jestic in some places, is hidden in others 
by lofty woods. A sharp descent brings 
you into the little Welsh hamlet of Dyll- 
more, consisting of a few white- washed cot- 
tages, and a small inn dignified by the 
name of ' The Royal Prince.' A mile be- 
yond stands the old Norman Castle of 
Dyllmore, a fine baronial structure, com- 
manding from its elevated position a grand 
view of distant mountains and the valley 
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through which the river Wye winds its 
course. Crossing a curious old bridge, 
you come by a gentle rise to the entrance 
gates. The road now runs through a park 
richly studded with fine timber, and brings 
you to an ancient gateway leading into 
a quadrangular court, in which stands the 
Castle— whose massive strength and size 
show that defence was the chief object in 
the architect's mind. Only a portion, 
however, of the original structure remains, 
— an old ivy-covered tower and fragments 
of crumbling walls. 

The present Castle has evidently been 
enlarged at dififerent periods. Tradition 
states that the vicinity of Dyllmore, or, as 
it is more modernly written, Dellmore, is 
celebrated for a battle, fought between 
Edward I. and the unfortunate Prince 
Llewellyn, when the latter, being de- 
feated, retired with his followers to his 
favourite stronghold of Dyllmore ; and 
that, in 1500, Henry VII. granted the 
Castle and lands to one of his barons, Sir 
Edward Glan Rhys, a lineal descendant of 
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the Welsh Prince, and an ancestor of the 
Dynisford family, in whose possession it 
remained for many generations. Over 
the porch, which led to the heavy massive 
door, cut in stone, but almost obliterated 
by time, were the family arms, emblazoned 
on a shield. The hall, not very large, was 
panelled with oak, and hung about with hel- 
mets, ancient armour, and trophies of war. 

The Castle had been so long uninhabit- 
ed, except by those who had the care of it, 
that daylight had not penetrated into some 
of the rooms for years, and on opening 
the doors, in the ' darkness visible ' were 
to be seen cobwebs, in graceful festoons, 
hanging from the ceilings and walls; 
while in other apartments, where furniture 
and pictures were carefully stowed away, 
the echo, caused by the slightest sound, 
added to the solemnity of the place, and 
excited the imagination to picture the 
time, when the now fertile, peaceful val- 
ley rang with the clattering of swords 
and shields, and this old Castle was a 
stronghold for the enemy. 
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Mr Evan Evans and his wife had lived 
at Dyllmore for many years, he had suc- 
ceeded his father as bailiff there. They 
occupied rooms in the east of the Castle, 
and worthy excellent people they were 
too, — reverently attached to the name and 
house of Dynisford. On the event of the 
Colonel's marriage, they anticipated with 
great delight the inhabiting of the old 
mansion again, and Mrs Evan Evans 
looked forward to the resumption of her 
house-keeping services, meditating on the 
conserves of fruit and other delicacies and 
good things she hoped to produce for the 
bride and bridegroom. But year after 
year passed and they never came, and 
when the information reached them, that 
the Colonel had taken his wife abroad, Mr 
and Mrs Evans were greatly disappointed, 
and began to fear that their much beloved 
place would never be inhabited again by 
the old family. 
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CHAPTER III. 

No man likes to be reminded of a mis- 
fortune by men who have themselves 
escaped it, and so possess an advantage 
over him. In such cases, if he is of a proud, 
jealous, ambitious temper, he is sure to 
put a wrong interpretation on the good- 
natured raillery of his friends, and to 
torture himself into a conviction that 
malice prompted them to turn his disap- 
pointment into ridicule. 

Colonel Dynisford, a soldier on whoso 
breast, on festival occasions, lay various 
medals for heroic exploits of courage and 
honour, was at this moment flying from 
his imaginary enemies — his unsympathiz- 
ing friends — having determined, in a pas- 
sion of revenge, to deprive them of his 
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companionship and the entree of his house; 
even to leave town altogether rather than 
subject himself to their sarcasm. With 
impetuous anger he hurried away from 
the Club, and throwing himself into a 
^ Hansom/ shortly reached his own resid- 
ence. 

It needed no study of physiognomy to 
read in the Colonel's face that something 
had occurred to ruffle his temper; his 
very tone was that of injured pride ; and 
too angry or too selfish to think of the 
effect his determination would have upon 
his wife, he no sooner found himself in 
her presence, than he exclaimed, ^ Bella, I 
have made up my mind to let or sell this 
house, to leave town altogether, and take 
up my abode at Dellmore.' 

' Dellmore ! ' exclaimed Mrs Dynis- 
ford with surprise ; ^ why, I thought, Ed- 
ward, you told me the Castle was un- 
inhabitable, and that it was in the wildest 
country, a home among the hills. Oh, I 
don't fancy that at all ! ' 

' I dare say you do not,' he replied. 
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looking as if he had made up his mind 
once for all ; ^ nevertheless, I shall give 
orders to have the Castle made habitable, 
and at once.' 

^ But why leave London ? this seems a 
very sudden determination of yours, Ed- 
ward. What is it for ? ' and she looked 
tenderly at him; but he was not in a 
humour to be coaxed, even by her, and he 
sternly replied, ^ I have reasons for wish- 
ing to leave town/ 

* Then why not go to our house at 
Brighton to spend Christmas? Such a 
wild country place as Dellmore must be 
dreadfully dull this time of the year.' 

^ If you choose to think your husband's 
society dull. The fact is, your love of 
gaiety grows upon you, and you no longer 
care for the quietude of home, and the 
sole companionship of your husband.' 

^What do you mean, Edward?' she 
asked. 

^ That I hate to have my house always 
thronged with people.' 

^But you don't entertain them — you 
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leave me to do that — and generally go off 
to your Club.' 

^Yes, because you know I have an 
aversion to what you call your soirees. ^'^ 
I don't care for society, and I will no 
longer subject myself to the annoyance 
which I am continually encountering 
from it.' 

' Oh ! ' thought Mrs D3misford, as she 
sighed, ^ some of his odious Club friends 
have been bantering him again on the old 
story, our disappointment ; ' a subject on 
which she felt as deeply as the Colonel, 
only her well-regulated mind had taught 
her to think of it with religious resigna- 
tion. 

' Well,' she replied, ^ if Dellmore is 
what I fancy, from the description of it, I 
am sure it will be like being buried alive 
in that old Castle : a dismal prospect ! ' 

^ Bella,' said the Colonel, in a haughty 
tone, drawing himself up to his greatest 
height, as if on military duty, ^ you can- 
not have forgotten that Dellmore is the 
baronial home of my forefathers, nor be 
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indifferent to my claim to hereditary hon- 
ours from a line of illustrious ancestors. 
Make no further allusion to its dulness, 
nor your dislike to a place you have never 
seen; my express desire is, that you be 
prepared to accompany me to Dellmore in 
a fortnight's time.' With this speech the 
Colonel leffc the room, and his yoimg wife 
to her meditations, which, doubtless, were 
not very happy. 

This was not the first time he had 
shown irritability to her. She could bear 
it patiently; but it grieved her to think 
he had exposed himself to the derision of 
his acquaintances. No woman can bear 
to see her husband make a fool of himself, 
or lose his temper, in public, whatever he 
may do in her presence. How often the 
gaiety of manner — the ready pleasantry of 
speech he complains of— is simply the 
woman's tact employed to screen his weak- 
ness from observation and ridicule, while 
all the time her heart is wretched on his 
account ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the closing-ia of a winter day, 
when Mr Evan Evans, after seeing his 
cattle fed and sheltered from the ruthless 
wind and drifting snow, left his fields and 
sheds and walked leisurely home, loiter- 
ing in the village to talk with one, and 
sympathize with another, on the churlish 
winter, which, alas! brought neither health 
nor cheer to many. He little thought all 
this time his wife's eager eyes were con- 
tinually on the watch for his return, or 
that, in his absence, the arrival of a letter 
had thrown her into a great state of excite- 
ment. She stood at the door to await his 
approach, and as he drew nearer, he saw 
by the expression of her face and tlie 
warmth of her welcome that something 
unusual had happened. 
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* Oh, master, do step out ! The Colonel 
and his lady are coming ! There! — I could 
not have kept the news a minute longer to 
myself; I must have out with it to old 
" Shock," ^ pointing to a large dog — ^ if no 
one had come near me ; but read this letter, 
which Jim Bower brought just after you 
left the Castle.' 

^ Well, Mary, this is news ! yes, this 
letter is decisive enough, they are coming 
this time; but what surprises me is, that 
the Colonel should bring his lady at this 
awful season of the year to see the place 
for the first time ! why, the snow threatens 
to cover up the very ground on which 
she'll stand, and if she ain't accustomed to 
this sort of country, why she will be terri- 
fied at the desolate look of things, the 
whistling of the wind and the roar of the 
waterfalls. The river is rising fast.' 

^ Dear! dear! it is, master, as you say, a 
very bad time of year to see Dellmore ; but 
how curious things do turn out ! I have 
for some time had a sort of presentiment 
on my mind that something unusual was 
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going to occur in the family, ever since 
those two impudent magpies came and 
perched upon the line before my face ! 
Only think of the Colonel bringing his lady 
here at last ! well, I must say it is quite 
time, he has been married now going on 
upon five years.' 

* Events often cast their foreshadows in 
some fashion or other,' replied her hus- 
band ; ^ I, too, was pretty sure there was 
good luck in store by this,' he said, draw- 
ing out of his velveteen jacket pocket a 
rusty horseshoe. ^ There, missus, that's the 
third shoe I have picked up near about 
here within the last fortnight. If old Will 
Blower don't do his work better than that, 
he won't get much of the Colonel's work, I 
can tell him.' 

^ Well, no,' she replied, ^ I suppose Will 
won't; most gentlemen are particular about 
the shoeing of their horses : but dear 1 
dear ! I really don't know what to begin 
upon first. What a deal there is to think 
about, master ! ' 

' Yes ; but take down the shutters. 
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missus, and let daylight in upon the walls, 
and that'll tell you what's to be done first ; 
but I am thinking you know that pretty 
well already.' 

Well, I wasn't thinking about the 
cleaning ; but, you see, this here letter of 
the Colonel's don't half explain things — 
for he says, The South rooms are all to 
be prepared for Mrs Dynisford's own use;" 
now I was thinking whether there might 
not be some meaning in all these rooms 
being wanted, — whether a nursery was to 
be required.' 

* Ah ! there you are on again with your 
magpies. Please to remember '"tis three 
for a wedding, and four for a birth." No, 
no, missus, the Colonel don't mean that ; 
he would have been only too pleased to tell 
us downright. I know my master — he is 
a proud man (and has reason to be proud 
of his Welsh blood), and my belief is, 
Mary, that his keeping away these years 
and seeming to disregard this, the honour- 
able home of his ancestors, will be visited 
upon him in some way, and perhaps he'll 
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leave me to do that — and generally go off 
to your Club.' 

^Yes, because you know I have an 
aversion to what you call your " soirees^ 
I don't care for society, and I will no 
longer subject myself to the annoyance 
which I am continually encountering 
from it.' 

^ Oh ! ' thought Mrs Dynisford, as she 
sighed, ' some of his odious Club friends 
have been bantering him again on the old 
story, our disappointment ; ' a subject on 
which she felt as deeply as the Colonel, 
only her well-regulated mind had taught 
her to think of it with religious resigna- 
tion. 

' Well,' she replied, ' if Dellmore is 
what I fancy, from the description of it, 1 
am sure it will be like being buried alive 
in that old Castle : a dismal prospect !' 

^ Bella,' said the Colonel, in a haughty 
tone, drawing himself up to his greatest 
height, as if on military duty, ^ you can- 
not have forgotten that Delhnore is the 
baronial home of my forefathers, nor be 
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indiflPerent to my claim to hereditary hon- 
ours from a line of illustrious ancestors. 
Make no further allusion to its dulness, 
nor your dislike to a place you have never 
seen; my express desire is, that you be 
prepared to accompany me to Dellmore in 
a fortnight's time.' With this speech the 
Colonel left the room, and his young wife 
to her meditations, which, doubtless, were 
not very happy. 

This was not the first time he had 
shown irritability to her. She could bear 
it patiently; but it grieved her to think 
he had exposed himself to the derision of 
his acquaintances. No woman can bear 
to see her husband make a fool of himself, 
or lose his temper, in public, whatever he 
may do in her presence. How often the 
gaiety of manner — the ready pleasantry of 
speech he complains of— is simply the 
woman's tact employed to screen his weak- 
ness from observation and ridicule, while 
all the time her heart is wretched on his 
account ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the closing-in of a winter day, 
when Mr Evan Evans, after seeing his 
cattle fed and sheltered from the ruthless 
wind and drifting snow, left his fields and 
sheds and walked leisurely home, loiter- 
ing in the village to talk with one, and 
sympathize with another, on the churlish 
winter, which, alas! brought neither health 
nor cheer to many. He little thought all 
this time his wife's eager eyes were con- 
tinually on the watch for his return, or 
that, in his absence, the arrival of a letter 
had thrown her into a great state of excite- 
ment. She stood at the door to await his 
approach, and as he drew nearer, he saw 
by the expression of her face and tlie 
warmth of her welcome that something 
unusual had happened. 
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' Oh, master, do step out ! The Colonel 
and his lady are coming ! There! — I could 
not have kept the news a minute longer to 
myself; I must have out with it to old 
Shock," ' pointing to a large dog — ' if no 
one had come near me ; but read this letter, 
which Jim Bower brought just after you 
left the Castle.' 

^ Well, Mary, this is news ! yes, this 
letter is decisive enough, they are coming 
this time; but what surprises me is, that 
the Colonel should bring his lady at this 
awful season of the year to see the place 
for the first time ! why, the snow threatens 
to cover up the very ground on which 
she'll stand, and if she ain't accustomed to 
this sort of country, why she will be terri- 
fied at the desolate look of things, the 
whistling of the wind and the roar of the 
waterfalls. The river is rising fast.' 

^ Dear! dear! it is, master, as you say, a 
very bad time of year to see Dellmore ; but 
how curious things do turn out ! I have 
for some time had a sort of presentiment 
on my mind that something unusual was 
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the tenantry on their arrival ; and he now 
told his wife she was not to be surprised 
there was nothing of the kind, for, ^ in 
his opinion,' he said, ^ all rural country 
demonstrations were objectionable ; an 
exuberance of joy and excitement in the 
common people led to familiarity and vul- 
gar expressions, which jarred with his 
feelings, and annoyed him.' Mrs Dynis- 
ford ventured to remark, ^ she thought, 
living so far from town and city, the 
people must be very simple-minded, and 
she had no doubt their demeanour would 
have been all that was gratifying; she 
was afraid the villagers were disappointed 
in not being allowed to exhibit their hum- 
ble sentiments of welcome, and to see 
them at once.' ' No,' the Colonel said ; 
* he should take care they were not disap- 
pointed, for he should set a day apart to 
receive the people at the Castle, and in- 
troduce her to them in a proper manner.' 

Mrs Dynisford sighed, and wondered 
to herself 'what the proper manner was 
to be?' . 
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At this moment the carriage arrived at 
the Park gates, and shortly after entering 
the court, stopped at last ; and then a 
loud, sonorous bell, which for years had 
scarcely ever been heard, awoke the old 
domain with the length and depth of its 
clangour, and so announced their arrival. 
But there was no occasion on the part of 
the eager footman for this loud ringing of 
the bell, for no sooner had the sound of 
wheels reached the ears of the worthy 
bailiff and his wife, than they stationed 
themselves in the hall, to be ready at a 
moment's notice to open wide the portal 
of the old Castle for the entrance of its 
hereditary lord and master. 

And oh, what a delicious contrast to 
the cold, bleak, cutting wind and dreary 
darkness without, was the glow of light 
and warmth within, and the sight of those 
huge logs which, piled up on the hearth, 
were crackling with such a cheerful sound. 
Nor was the humble courtesy of the Evan 
Evans' welcome lost on the travellers. 

The Welsh are proverbially polite ; 
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there is something peculiar but pleasing 
in their tone and expressions, accom- 
panied as they are by a native urbanity 
of manner, and by a way of speaking 
very superior to that observed in the 
generality of their class in England, and 
this gave Mrs Dynisford a favourable 
impression of the people among whom she 
had come to live. With a smile of satis- 
faction, that at once took possession of the 
good housekeeper's heart, Mrs Dynisford 
held out her hand, and sweetly acknow- 
ledged her greetings. When Mrs Evan 
Evans retired to rest that night she told 
her ^ lord and master ' that ^ her opinion 
was, the Colonel had brought an angel to 
Dellmore.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs Dynisford was of French ex- 
traction on her father's side ; her mother 
was the daughter of an English gentle- 
man; both her parents dying when she 
was very young, she was sent to an aunt 
of her mother, in England — a lady of ex- 
cellent qualities, with a highly-cultivated 
mind. Most conscientiously and carefully 
did she bring up the young girl committed 
to her care ; to her Miss Martel was in- 
debted for those religious principles which 
directed her in all her actions through life 
to look to Providence as her guide, and 
hence came that happy sweetness of tem- 
per which harmonized with the cheerful- 
ness and quietude of her manner. She 
taught her, that constant genial occupa- 
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tion was the secret of happiness — that 
^ every station in life has proper duties 
which are incumbent upon those who fill 
it.' She wished her particularly to cul- 
tivate a talent for drawing, because, the 
good lady used to tell her with pride, ^ It 
was a family talent, and though in her 
case at present a hidden one, perseverance 
would no doubt bring it out.' But in spite 
of her aunt's theory, and her love for the 
picturesque, the young girl was convinced 
* the family talent ' was not to be dis- 
covered in her mental conformation. 

Day after day the Colonel watched 
with anxiety his wife's countenance, fear- 
ing to observe signs of ennui, which would 
make him reproach himself for bringing 
her away from society. With self-satisfied 
pride, he was continually pointing out to 
her emblems of his family greatness, the 
antiquity of their race, the noble deeds 
done by some of the ancestors whose por- 
traits adorned the walls, and whose shields 
were portrayed in the painted glass of 
the windows. 
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Nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the scenery around the Castle; but the 
pleasure-ground immediately about it was 
not extensive. Terraces along the facade 
of the building sloping down to the river 
contained borders of flowers. A wood on 
the right, with winding paths, led to the 
higher grounds. The distant view from 
every point was grand, wrapt about by 
a mysterious haze, which suggested that 
if the eye could only pierce beyond it 
would still rest on mountains. In such 
sublime scenery the mind is overpowered 
with feelings of awe at the solemn stillness 
of inanimate nature : it is almost a relief 
to mind and eye to descend to the more 
lively charms of scenery. The lovely 
valley — a vast ravine between the moun- 
tains — is varied by verdant slopes and 
wooded knolls which skirt in turn the 
sportive river, now gliding along noise- 
lessly over the sandy flat, now purling 
over pebbles; at one time out of sight, 
and again throwing itself over rocks with 
a roar, and sending upwards a vapour of 
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mist ; then gUding smoothly on once more, 
until, fairly caught in the little town of 
Wyeford, we see it made to do drudgery 
in a hundred ways besides turning mills 
for tlie manufacture of the Welsh flannel. 

Shut out from the world, and with such 
scenery as this around her, a new exist- 
ence seemed to open to Mrs Dynisford; 
she had never before been in any very 
retired place ; brought up near London, 
her notion of the country was confined to 
green fields and pasture-land. No wonder, 
then, this sublime scenery seemed to awe her, 
and to bring her into something like near- 
ness to her Creator, as she contemplated, for 
the first time, the greatness of His works. 

She was enchanted with all around 
her, and began to think Dellmore a para- 
dise, a deliglitful place for poets, painters, 
and philosophers, who might here find 
life a gift indeed, and enjoy the soothing 
influence of Nature's loveliest aspects. 
Her imagination brought to her mind the 
description of beautiful places she had 
read of, in poetry or history ; she liked to 
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trace in the old Castle some resemblance 
to a chgtteau where she had passed some 
portion of her childhood ; for the chief 
charm of anything new lies in some 
analogy that brings back reminiscences 
long forgotten, and awakens the sweet 
memory of past happiness. 

The Colonel had been very little at 
his ancestral home, excepting occasionally 
during the shooting season, when he re- 
membered thinking it a ^ confoundedly dull 
place ; ' now, however, he was delighted 
with everything, and with himself in parti- 
cular for having come to reside at Dellmore. 

As far as he was concerned, he felt his 
wife could not be dull ; he took long rides 
with her, walked with her whenever she 
pleased, and liked to feel that her pleasures 
and happiness rested solely on himself. 

Nor were they wholly without society. 
Of course the country neighbours called, 
and their visits were duly returned ; and 
so time passed on. Another Christmas 
came and went, and still the Colonel and 
. his wife remained at Dellmore. 

VOL. I. 3 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Some twenty years ago, and Wyeford 
was a poor little town, hardly deserving 
the name, for it consisted merely of a few 
white- washed houses. The Welsh are pe- 
culiarly fond of white-wash; their very 
roofs, and every little bit of wall before 
their cottages or gardens, on a bright 
summer day dazzles the eye with its white- 
ness. They love cleanliness, and show it 
too, and the well and cleanly clad pea- 
santry about Wyeford look as if no poverty 
dwells among them. 

But so much has civilization and the 
inventive power of man's genius done for 
the town, that now it is a thriving little 
place, surrounded by factories for the 
manufacture of Welsh flannel. It has its 
Town Hall, Mechanics' Institute, and a 
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Market ; and on market-days the town is 
all excitement, being honom'ed by a visit 
from the county magistrates with their 
ladies, as well as from people flocking in 
from every hamlet, far and near. 

At the time of which we are writing 
Mr Juke's shop, the Library, was a regular 
lounge, a sort of assembly-room, where 
friends met, and greetings and pleasant- 
ries passed between distant neighbours, 
while political and parochial matters were 
discussed by the gentlemen from the dis- 
tant neighbourhood. 

Mrs Dynisford made a point of driving 
there on market-days, for she was sure of 
meeting the county families; and almost 
as soon as she arrived, a cluster of gentle- 
men gathered round her carriage, all eager 
to pay homage to her beauty, for they 
thought her the most lovely woman they 
had ever seen, and felt that, with her 
affable, cheerful manners, it was a pity she 
lived so secluded a life at Dellmore. Evi- 
dently, they said, it was ^some whim' of 
the haughty Colonel's. 
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That gentleman was much too proud 
to notice the doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
and small country squires in the neigh- 
bourhood, while the county families were 
so far apart that frequent intercourse with 
them was not practicable. The meetings 
therefore on market-days in Mr Juke^s 
library had become an established rule, 
and were the means of keeping up re- 
cognition and acquaintance between the 
county people; but, as time passed on, 
the general remark was, that no one knew 
Colonel Dynisford any better, though he 
had been now a year amongst them, than 
they did on the first day of their intro- 
duction to him. However, after some 
months the Dynisford carriage began to 
be missed, and speculations were rife as 
to the cause ; those on whom the Colonel 
looked with disdain said it was because he 
was such a vain man ; that some one had 
told him that he never looked to more 
advantage than on horseback, and tliat 
was why he now always appeared in the 
town on his handsome horse. Others said 
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it was because Mrs Dynisford was tired of 
the dulness and seclusion of Dellmore, 
and was pining to go back to London, and 
they pitied her for having, as they called 
him, * such a bear of a husband.' And so 
market-day after market-day passed, and 
still the Dynisford carriage never came 
into the town, the people could not make 
out why or wherefore ; but one Saturday 
the proud Colonel rode up to Mr Juke's 
shop, which, as usual on that day, was full 
of ladies within, the gentlemen lounging 
outside, when one of the latter made a 
dead set at him. 

* Good morning. Colonel ; how is your 
wife? We have not seen her here for 
some time. I hope she is quite well ? ' 

* Thank you, Mrs Dynisford is toler- 
able ; ' and then the Colonel looked so pro- 
foundly important that the ladies within, 
who had been watching him, could not 
help noticing it. 

^Did you see his looks?' said one. 
^ What can be the matter ? ' said another. 
* Oh, I know,' said a third ; ^ what ! have 
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you not heard the news ? that there is at 
last an expectation of a son and heir at 
Dellmore Castle ! ' ^ Indeed ! how aston- 
ishing!' ^Well, it is to be hoped,' re- 
marked one of the party, ^ such an event 
will improve the Colonel, for he is about 
the stiffest and most disagreeable man I 
ever met with.' 

But was this really the cause ? Yes, 
it was quite true that the only barrier to 
the Dynisfords' complete happiness was 
about to be removed. 

It is impossible to describe the Colonel's 
delight and joy when the doctor announced 
to him that such an event was in anticipa- 
tion ; he forgot his dignity and pride, and, 
in his gratitude to Dr Buck for having 
given such an opinion respecting Mrs 
Dynisford's state of health, very nearly 
asked him to dinner ! From that day the 
Colonel kept so vigilant an eye over his 
wife, that he would hardly allow her out 
of his sight; and, from the wonderful 
commotion he made about the prepara- 
tions, you would imagine this was the 
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first child ever born into the world. The 
nursery was to be the best room in the 
Castle, and as near the apartments oc- 
cupied by the Colonel and his lady as 
possible ; then there were night and day 
nurseries fitted up, and in the latter were 
hung the most wonderful pictures of mili- 
tary operations ; — soldiers in arms, soldiers 
in every position, and occupied about 
every war-like action. It was evident 
that the Colonel wished his son should 
grow up from infancy With a taste for the 
army. Lastly, whether he anticipated im- 
mediate danger, or thought his doing so 
would more surely establish the fact of the 
honour and glory of a nursery being re- 
quired at Dellmore Castle, we know not ; 
certain it is that he sent for the village 
blacksmith, and ordered him at once to 
put bars to the windows of the rooms 
appropriated to the future son and heir. 
So time passed on in anxious expectation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was the beginning of February, 
when one morning very early — so early 
that daylight was only just beginning to 
struggle with the shades of night, and 
gradually throw its cold gleams on the 
misty objects around — the inmates of 
Dellmore Castle were all astir. We must 
wait patiently with the Colonel for the 
event about to be announced. He is 
seated quite in state, in his luxurious 
library, looking grand and pompous in his 
crimson silk dressing-gown and brocaded 
slippers, for he has been roused early 
from his slumbers, and is now ready to 
welcome the doctor at any moment with 
the intelligence. As he sits there looking 
round on the portraits of his grim but 
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noble ancestors, he is thinking, * What a 
proud moment it will be to the profes- 
sional man up-stairs to be the first to pro- 
claim to *me a successor to my name and 
estate ! And how gratified I shall .be to 
hand him this, his well-earned reward 
(looking at the golden guineas in his 
hand), the moment he announces the birth 
of my son and heir.' 

Innumerable envelopes lay ready di- 
rected on his writing-table, some to fi^iends 
at the ^ Horse Guards,' some to the * Ori- 
ental Club,' and when his eye fell on these, 
he smiled with a look of intense triumph. 
There was also one bearing the address, 
The Lady Regieda Wood, Cavendish Villa, 
Mandersfield — she was his aunt and only 
near relation. 

Slowly time passed. Silence reigned 
around, save for the ticking of the time- 
piece ; and daylight now, through every 
chink and corner of the shutters, was 
boldly defying the candles. Presently 
there was a stir — footsteps — suddenly the 
door opened, and the housemaid (since 
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^ out of the abundance' of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ') burst into the Colo- 
nel's presence, exclaiming, ^ Missus have 
got a bouncing little maid, sir ! ' He 
stared at her. She repeated, ^ A fine 
bouncing maid, sir.' He rose to his feet. 
^ The deuce ! And who are you, pray ? 
Are you the proper person to come to me 
with such intelligence ? ' But the warm- 
hearted maid had vanished. The Colonel 
felt his dignity had been grievously in- 
jured in every way. Where was the 
doctor ? where Mrs Evans, his house- 
keeper ? or Mrs Lillypet, the nurse ? that 
the news should have been conveyed to 
him in that vulgar manner ! * A bouncing 
maid ' rang with discomfort in his ears, as 
Dr Buck, a kind, benevolent man, bustled 
into the room. ' All right, Colonel ; give 
you joy: capital patient; fine healthy 
little daughter. Come, you may go up 
now and see your wife and child.' Slowly 
he mounted the stairs, and solemnly he 
saluted his wife. Then he advanced to 
Mrs Lillypet, a portly nurse with a bundle 
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in her arms ; and as the Colonel looked 
between the many folds of flannel on that 
red, wrinkled piece of humanity, he felt a 
pang of disappointment ! * A beautiful 
babby, sir; she have got your honour's 
features.' The Colonel turned away, dis- 
gusted with Mrs Lillypet and her bundle ! 

As time softens and unfolds all things, 
so did it unfold that infant's wrinkled face. 
It became round and smooth, with pretty 
dimpled cheeks and laughing blue eyes; 
and when the country neighbours pro- 
nounced her to be * a lovely child,' the 
Colonel was more than satisfied. There 
stole over that usually stern face some- 
thing like affability and softness, and a 
feeling rose within him which in moments 
of great happiness or good fortune comes 
over the hardest-hearted of us, more or 
less, a feeling of gratitude. 

Injunctions were strictly given to the 
nursemaid never to take Miss Dynisford 
beyond the park-gates, lest vulgar curi- 
osity should tempt the villagers to look at 
her, and breathe into her little nostrils 
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some disease, or the breath of plebeian life. 
Doctors, too, were consulted, and when 
they gave it as their opinion that the 
purity of the mountain air — her native 
air — would be more conducive to preserve 
her in health than a removal to town 
or elsewhere, he contentedly remained at 
Dellmore. 

With what intense love and happiness 
the devoted parents watched the dawn of 
intellect, the -first recognition, the signs of 
affection for themselves, which now day 
by day strengthened in their little child. 
The Colonel delighted himself in tracing 
in her features some resemblance to one or 
two of the celebrated family beauties 
among the richly-dressed ancestors whose 
portraits adorned the walls, and which, as 
the little girl grew older, she used to 
remark, ' followed her round the room 
with their eyes.' So time progressed, till 
the little heiress of Dellmore, for so she 
was regarded, passed safely out of infancy 
and out of its attendant diseases, when the 
Colonel, no longer able to restrain his 
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darling hopes, his ambitious desires, de- 
termined, without further delay, to go with 
her to London, there to have her portrait 
taken by the first masters, in order that 
the gallery of portraits might be specially 
graced by that of ^ Colonel Dynisford's 
daughter.' Besides, he must have her 
taught to ride, that she may canter along 
by his side in the parks, and, oh ! the 
climax of his happiness, be shown to his 
friends, those friends who had so sarcastic- 
ally bantered him on his bitter disappoint- 
ment ! The Colonel broke up his estab- 
lishment at Dellmore, the Castle was shut 
up again, and so it continued to remain. 
The family, when not in town for the 
season, resided at Brighton. 

Miss Dynisford's education was con- 
ducted with a great deal of pomp. The 
governess had strict injunctions never to 
walk out with her unattended by a foot- 
man, following at a respectful distance ; 
then Miss Dynisford's costume, whether 
walking, or riding, or at home, was to be 
well appointed, and toade by the first 
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artistes ! Of course, so much display in 
public created quite a sensation in the gay- 
world of Brighton, and soon gained for the 
little girl the soubriquet of ^ The Rich Heir- 
ess.^ The Colonel was pleased to notice 
the immense attraction — young as she was 
— this title gave her in the eyes of the 
wprld ! 

There is no passion to which human 
nature is more prone than pride, and none 
which it has less reason to cherish ; but 
under various forms and disguises it creeps 
into the heart, usurps possession there, 
and rules the underj^tanding and the will. 
From thence arise folly, vanity, self-con- 
ceit, and misplaced notions of justice; 
which bring trouble, misery, and ' vex- 
ation of spirit ' in their train. 

Miss Dynisford had just passed her 
tenth birthday, when to the astonishment 
of every one an event threatening to shake 
the little heiress from her throne was an- 
nounced to be in anticipation. Another 
birth was expected ! 

Every one on hearing this startling 
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piece of news began to pity the poor little 
girl who had been made so mnch of; for 
no doubt this time a son would arriTe, and 
so put her entirely aside. The delighted 
Colonel had one great desire attending 
this event — ^it was, that the long-sighed- 
for son-and-heir might breathe his first 
breath of life in the old baronial home of 
his ancestors, and in the same room in 
which he himself, his father, and grand- 
father were bom. Mrs Dynisford was so 
fond of her first associations with Dell- 
more, and of the gift bestowed on her 
there, that she gladly yielded to the 
Colonel's wish, indeed it had been her 
own before he mentioned it, to return to 
Dellmore for the event. A few months 
therefore before it was to take place, orders 
were despatched to the bailiflF and his wife 
to prepare the Castle for their reception ; 
and the housekeeper, Mrs Evan Evans, 
was requested not only to have a suite of 
rooms prepared for Miss Dynisford an d her 
French governess, but also to re-open the 
nurseries and restore them to proper order. 
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^ The nursery ! ' exclaimed Mrs Evan 
Evans. ^ The nursery ! Dear ! dear ! 
what an extraordinary circumstance, to be 
sure — so many years after tlie first birth. 
Well, there are many curious things do 
happen in a life about which no one can 
understand the why or the wherefore, and 
this is one, I suppose.' 

^ Well, missus, I dare say it is, as you 
say, singular ; but what jve ought to be 
proud of is master. The Colonel desires, 
you see, that his son and heir shall be a 
born Welshman; there, that pleases me 
uncommonly,' said the bailiff, as he left 
his wife to meditate upon the important 
news the post had that morning brought 
them. 

In due time the family arrived, and 
we must now pass over the next few 
months and inform our readers of the sad 
event which followed. Mrs Dynisford 
died in giving birth to another daughter ! 
It was a terrible blow to that proud, stern 
man. To have all at once his hopes, his 
joy, and pride so crushed ! the more he 
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thought of his loss, the more the fierce 
rude passions of his nature rose. He hated 
every one and everything that came in his 
way. As to the infant that had caused 
his beloved wife's death, his rebellious 
spirit revolted at the thought of her. When 
told that she was not likely to survive, 
and asked by what name she should be 
baptized, he stormed with passion, and 
swore that she might have a ^ dog's burial ' 
for all he cared. Whereupon Mrs Evan 
Evans, the housekeeper, took upon her- 
self to name the infant Eleanor, after a 
certain Lady Eleanor whose portrait hung 
on the stair-case. Every otie in the neigh- 
bourhood felt for the unhappy man — and 
the more so, because it was useless to 
offer him sympathy and religious consola- 
tion. ^ What good could any one do him 
He did not believe in that sympathy which 
* weeps with those that weep.' He did 
not object to the sympathy of ^ joy with 
those who rejoice,' because he liked to 
turn the joy into a sort of envy, and to 
feel himself the object as to which his 
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friends might break the Tenth Command- 
ment. 

He had attended the Church Service 
more out of decorum towards the clergy- 
man, and a sort of duty he felt bound to 
pay to the church, than from any higher 
feeling. So with no power of fixing his 
mind on Religion, the only source of true 
comfort under all trials, it is no wonder 
that he could not control his bursts of 
passion, grief, and despair. 

He was in one of these angry moods 
one day when he happened to hear the cry 
of the infant; he instantly sent for the 
housekeeper, and threatened her with ^ im- 
mediate dismissal ' if she did not remove 
the nursery to the remotest part of the 
Castle — to the north garret, where he could 
not be annoyed by either the ^ sound or 
the sight of that little wretched child.' 

Mrs Evan Evans well knew that every- 
thing must give way to the Colonel's wish 
— or rather to his command — but it grieved 
that worthy old servant to see that instead 
of her master's heart being softened by 
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suffering, it had become harder ; more than 
ever turned against the innocent babe, 
whose tender life she had watched over 
with care and anxiety, sometimes fearing 
to think what storms and sorrows might 
be her portion through the cold-hearted- 
ness and want of love which she feared her 
father would ever show her. However, 
she dared not say a word to him about the 
darling. He must be obeyed — but — 

^ The north garret I Dear, dear, how 
sad ! how cruel ! ' she repeated, as she 
bent her steps from his presence, through 
the hall and passages to the other end of 
tha Castle, where she opened a door which 
shut in a winding stair-case, so dark and 
gloomy that there was scarcely light 
enough to see the steep flight of steps. A 
feeling of terror seized her as she looked 
up, and she quickly shut the door, as 
if she thought some frightful apparition 
haunted that dark and dismal stair-case. 
To think the darling was to be banished 
up there ! How could the Colonel be so 
cruel as to consign his child to the north 
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garret ? ^ I can never go up without 
master have been first,' she said to herself, 
as she turned from the door. 

Had there been any romantic story of 
love and flight down those stairs she would 
not have minded, but the melancholy cir- 
cumstance which obliged her to visit this 
unfrequented part of the Castle so filled 
her with superstitious forebodings of evil 
and misery, that her imagination could 
only dwell upon those legendary tales of 
murder and crime associated with some 
old mansions which she had heard of in 
early life, and now in her present state of 
apprehensive fear she connected these tales 
of misery and horror with the poor little 
child, and the father's cruel hatred in ban- 
ishing her to that wretchel place. 

By degrees, however, her good husband 
succeeded in dispelling her fears, and then 
her tender heart, full of love for the mother- 
less babe, soon helped to make what at 
first had appeared so dreadful and impos- 
sible almost easy and even pleasant, for 
now that the nursery had been established 
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in this north garret, going up those dark 
stairs — which custom had made wonder- 
fully lighter — to visit, fondle, and attend 
^to her darling, became the good house- 
keeper's chief delight from day to day. 

What a dear, familiar household word 
to all of us is ^ the nursery ' ! Who, amid 
storms or sunshine of life, cannot remember 
something of ' the nursery,' wliere one 
^ spake as a child, understood as a child, 
thought as a child ; ' where the dear old 
toys gave the first notions of ^ possession ; ' 
and where brothers and sisters dwelt, 
and learned their earliest lesson ^not to 
covet each other's goods ' ? A nursery 
should be of the most cheerful description, 
for early impressions last longest, ^nd the 
mind soon becomes tinctured in feeling 
and temperament by the objects about 
it. But this nursery at Dellmore Castle ! 
It is just a garret — dark and dismal — the 
window so high up that only the summits 
of the neighbouring mountains and the sky 
can be seen from it, and uncheered by the 
sound of prattling young voices, blending 
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joy, innocence, and happiness together. 
And there, on the floor, surrounded by a 
few toys, sits the little solitary, banished 
child, who looks up with a grave face, and 
turns away beseechingly to her nurse, at 
the intrusion of strangers. Once safe in 
her arms, she smiles, but the smile soon 
fades into a sad expression. Will she ever 
grow up to know what happiness means ? 

The Colonel continued to shut himself 
up from all the friends and neighbours who 
proffered sympathy. He became a com- 
plete recluse. 

He dismissed the governess in order to 
have his daughter Isabel more exclusively 
to himself. To instruct her in various 
branches of education became his chief 
occupation. He devoted himself to her, 
and as her beauty dawned upon him day 
by day, it brought to his mind thoughts of 
the outer world, that world which he had 
renounced with all its pomps and vanities. 
^Yes, she will be very beautiful — some 
one to be proud of again,' he thought, as 
he looked at her. He determined to leave 
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Dellmore and his banished child, and to 
take Isabel abroad, and give her masters, 
and bring her out, as a daughter of his 
should be. It was, he felt sure, the best 
thing he could do, especially as Isabel liked 
the plan; for, child as she was, he had 
already begun to consider her wishes, and, 
in fact, to idolize her. 

This intention of leaving England for 
some few years was at once communicated 
to Mrs Evan Evans. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

The Colonel left the Castle, without 
even looking on his infant child, or giving 
one thought or direction for her welfare. 

The Evan Evanses had never been bless- 
ed with children ; they looked, therefore, up- 
on this motherless little child with as fond 
an affection as if she had been their own. 

No sooner had the Colonel with Miss 
Dynisford taken their departure, than Mrs 
Evan Evans determined to bring the child 
down from the north garret to the ^proper ' 
nursery. ^ She would not give in to her 
master's storms and whims no longer, not 
she!' It was very brave of the worthy 
housekeeper to say this now his back was 
turned, but in his presence she was afraid 
of her life to do so. However, he was 
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gone for ^ ever so long,' and now to make 
life more cheery and comfortable in that 
dreary old place for the darling was her 
chief concern. 

Mr Evan Evans was again major-domo, 
as the Colonel had left the place and every- 
thing to his care ; and it was hard to say 
which of the worthy couple was the fondest 
of little Nelly. Many a time the kind- 
hearted bailiff would carry ^ the darling ' 
down to the river, and place her safely and 
tenderly between the great stones, while he 
made the dog jump into the stream to 
please her; or sometimes he would seat her 
on his broad shoulders and carry her up 
the mountain-pass, — and how she used to - 
clap her little hands delighted when they 
happened to start a flock of birds from the 
heather, — and how their hearts thrilled 
with indescribable joy when the little 
child began to lisp ' dad ' and ' mam ' to 
them ! They could not find it in their 
hearts to correct her, — to say. ^ No, no,' — 
so ^ dad ' and ^ mam ' she continued to call 
them until she grew old enough, Mrs Evan 
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Evans said, ^ to learn the right knowledge 
of things,' and then she told her of her 
own ^ beautiful mamma,' who was an angel 
in heaven far, far away, above the great 
mountains, — and of her papa and sister 
coming home by and by to love and live 
with her. Then she taught her to repeat 
little hymns, and began to take her to 
church ; but Nelly's first Sunday was 
rather a failure, for in the middle of the 
Psalms, while standing by Mrs Evan 
Evans, she suddenly, and with that im- 
pulsive and devoted love peculiar to child- 
hood, put her arms round the housekeep- 
er's neck and said loud enough to be heard, 
* I loves you so ! ' So when she got home 
the good woman in her own simple way 
explained to her the duty of little children 
to be quiet and silent in that holy place. 
As her mind expanded she began to ask 
questions which sadly puzzled her kind- 
hearted preceptress. ^ Why did mamma 
go to heaven ? ' ^ Can the angels see us ? ' 
and, ^ Are there beautiful mountains and 
rivers and trees in heaven?' Mrs Evan 
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Evans invariably settled these dijfficult 
questions by telling her that ^ v^rhen she 
grew older she would be able to learn and 
understand things better/ 

The scenery so wild and grand which 
everywhere surrounded the home of her 
early life made a deep impression on her 
mind, and influenced her future character ; 
her great delight as she grew older was to 
ramble about in shady nooks and places 
alone. For a considerable way the river 
was very shallow, and there was no danger ; 
so she would flit about from stone to stone 
like a swallow.; or with her favourite old 
dog ^ Shock,' on a warm sunny day, sit on 
the bank shaded by the tall trees. She did 
not know what fear was, — she loved the 
birds, she loved every little creeping insect 
on the mossy bank, and the flowers peer- 
ing out from the leaves and briars. They 
all seemed to sympathize, to hold com- 
munion with her, to feel as she was feeling, 
that life, freedom, and everything was 
enjoyment and beauty. Thus uncon- 
sciously she was practising gratitude, and 
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worshipping Nature's God. Her heart 
was full of love and affection for ^ dad and 
mam,' as she still in her innocence some- 
times called the good couple. And though 
they thought it their duty to shake their 
heads and try to make her understand the 
difference between them in their humble 
sphere and herself as a little lady, the 
child could not take the notion in, unless 
^ Mam Evan Evans would be a lady too.' 

Some one has remarked that ' child- 
hood is like Adam's state in Eden,' in 
being simple, innocent, unreasoning; and 
that childhood is a type of the perfect 
Christian state. Our Saviour made it so 
when He said that ^ we must become as 
little children to enter into His kingdom.' 

At this time Mrs Evan Evans began 
to be extremely anxious about her young 
charge learning to read and write. Now, 
she was no scholar herself, but she con- 
sidered her lord and master, Evan Evans, 
a first-rate one ; so, after a few prepara- 
tions in the way of books, slate, and 
pencils, she communicated her plan to her 
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husband : it was, that three or four days 
in the week he was to give the child in- 
struction. Mr Evan Evans was a broad- 
shouldered, fine-looking old man ; his 
round head had its good covering of gray- 
hair ; his complexion was ruddy and fresh- 
looking ; his eyes, peculiarly blue, beamed 
with good nature and goodness of heart ; 
he had a lofty standard of right and 
wrong; and, above all, a very high idea 
of his wife's judgment. Whatever his 
* missus ' said was to be done, he must do, 
for she was sure to be right There- 
fore he readily undertook to be little 
Nelly's instructor. 

The worthy pair occupied for their 
own private sitting-room at Dellmore a 
small, but comfortable and cheerful, room 
within the servants' hall. There was a 
mahogany cupboard in the comer, in which 
Mrs Evan Evans kept her store of tea and 
sugar and jam. Over the mantel-piece 
for ornament were all sorts of earthenware 
animals, a pair of brass candlesticks, and 
a pestle and mortar, all helping by their 
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brightness to make the little room look 
gay and pleasant. On a side table, piled 
one upon another, were the Evan Evanses' 
^ Piety Books,' as they called the Bible, 
Prayer-Books, Hymn-Books, and a few 
others. A chair or two, and little round 
table, at which this worthy pair sat to 
have their tea, completed the furniture. 
The door between this room and the 
servants' hall was partly of glass. Now, 
teaching was rather a solid piece of busi- 
ness to old Evan Evans. He had to make 
himself specially tidy those afternoons, to 
scrub his face and hands, and brush his 
hair, and to put on his ^ middle-most ' coat, 
and a large white cravat, tied in a bow, 
before he considered himself fit to be 
Nelly's tutor. Then, when seated at the 
little round table, his glasses had to be 
wiped, and the lesson-books inspected, and 
then Miss Nelly was ushered in ; or 
rather, she rushed into Evan Evans's arms, 
and was on his knee, with her hands pat- 
ting his bright round face, and kissing 
him before he was aware of it, much to 
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the discomfort of Mrs Evan Evans, who 
had quietly stationed herself at the other 
side of the glass door to watch the progress 
of her plan, and kept saying to herself, 
* Dear, dear, that'll never do. She mustn't 
do it no longer, dear heart. I'll have to 
tell Evan Evans to-night, they'll never get 
to lessons that way. He had better read 
king Pharaoh and Joseph to her. She'll 
be quiet ever so long on Sundays while he 
reads the Bible out to me. There, he 
have got her now to look into the books, 
but dear, dear, I fear 'tis only at the 
picters.' The next evening old Evan 
Evans, having been well primed and 
schooled beforehand by his good wife how 
to conduct the business with proper dig- 
nity, sat himself down at the little table, 
and tried very hard to assume a look of 
gravity by the time Nelly reached the 
door. As usual, she was all delight to see 
him, and ran to place herself on his knee ; 
but the old man, casting a side-long glance 
at the glass-door where he knew his missus 
was watching, resisted her. Again the 
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little child tried to jump on his knee. He 
longed to kiss the darling, but there still 
stood his wife. ' Let me up, please, let me 
up,' said the child. (His heart could not 
stand it much longer.) ^ No — no, miss ; no 
— no more. I — I mus' — you mus' — ' * Oh, 
dad Evans, you cross with Nelly ! ' A 
tear in his eye, a side-glance at the door ; 
— she was gone, and that moment his big 
arms were hugging the little child, who, 
nestling on his neck, repeated through her 
sobs, ' Dad Evans cross with Nelly.' 
^ No, no, darling ; no, never, never ; ' and 
he brushed his arm across his eyes, and 
put Nelly in her place as 'his missus' 
made her appearance again at the glass- 
door. 

The lessons, or rather the playing at 
them, went on for a little time, until 
Nelly, who was a precocious child, and 
very impetuous in temper, began to quar- 
rel with Evan Evans. ' Pothooks, they 
were ugly; she didn't like doing them,' 
and she got into a passion, and then the 
old couple, who could not bear to see her 
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unhappy, and to hear her cry, very fool- 
ishly gave up pothooks, and so Miss 
Nelly, finding she had gained her point, 
made the lessons ever after with Evan 
Evans suit her little ladyship's temper. 

About this time the nurse, who had 
been in charge of Nelly, fell ill, and was 
obliged to leave Dellmore. Mrs Evan 
Evans now thought she would, in her 
place, get a young woman who had 
received some little learning, in order that 
she might give instruction as well as take 
charge of the nursery department. 

With the new maid came a new era 
in little Nelly's life. New ideas, new 
people, were presented to her mind. She 
began to think and imagine about the 
outer world, where so many wonderful 
things seemed to happen. It must be 
a very delightful, happy world after all; 
and yet she felt there never could be any 
place so beautiful as her own beloved 
mountain home. Then, as the maid told 
her of heroines and heroes, she eagerly 
drank in these tales of passion and 
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romance, and began to identify herself 
with them. With what intense eagerness 
and delight she now learned to read, in 
order to enjoy reading to herself such 
beautiful stories ! Mrs Evan Evans was 
delighted in the change which she noticed 
had come over her darling. And now a 
letter arrived from the Colonel. He was 
in London, and the orders were to get the 
Castle and everything prepared for his 
return in the course of a fortnight. 

What a state of excitement this news 
threw every one into. Little Nelly 
danced about with delight at the prospect 
of seeing her father, wondering what he 
and her sister were like. Then down 
came carriages and horses and men- 
servants, and changes were taking place 
everywhere, for Mrs Evan Evans had 
changed Nelly's nursery! and ^so far 
away, too ! ' Then came another letter to 
say that her papa was not coming quite 
so soon, which caused great disappoint- 
ment to the little girl, who, child-like, 
was all impatience for the day to arrive, 
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which was to be so eventful, and bring her 
relations, of whose existence she only 
knew by report, but who now would love 
and pet her because she was such a * very 
little girl; ' and ^ you know, Maria,' she 
said one day to her nurse, ^ my sister is 
quite a grown-up lady ! ' 

^Yes, Miss Eleanor, and Mr Jeames 
says Miss Dynisford is the most beautiful 
young lady he ever saw.' 

am so glad,' said Nelly. do 
wish they were come. How long it will 
be to next Thursday week.' 

^ Oh dear, the time will pass too 
quickly for me,' half sighed the nurse. 
*I sha'n't hear so much of Mr Jeames's 
readings, and 'tis such a pleasure to sit by 
and listen, he reads so well, and he have 
brought down such a lot of nice stories.' 

^ Has he? Oh do let me read one, or do 
tell me, Maria, the story of one.' 

^ Well, I will when I have got a bit of 
time, but now the servants' hall is oc- 
cupied, and there is so much company 
below, it makes things so cheerful I can't 
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bear to come away, and Mr Jeames says 
there will be more company, for there is 
the Colonel's valet and Miss Dynisford's 
maid to come yet. He don't seem to 
think his master will like to leave London 
till the season is further advanced.' 

^ Then papa will not come home for 
a long time ? I thought Mrs Evan Evans 
told me he was coming next Thursday 
week.' 

* I believe the Colonel said so, but Mr 
Jeames don't think he will be in any 
hurry to leave town.' 

^ Then I shall be so sorry,' and Nelly 
felt that hope deferred made her poor 
little heart sick. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Nelly is now five years old, and 
rather small for her age. Brought up in 
solitude, with no children for her com- 
panions, and finding pleasure in pursuits 
far beyond her years, her manner is grave, 
and her face wears a demure and almost 
sad expression. Her chief beauty is her 
hair, which is soft and silky, and of a very 
rich colour ; but it causes a continual war- 
fare between the little girl and her nurse, 
who does not think the natural wave suf- 
ficient without the aid of art. The opera- 
tion of putting the hair into curl-papers 
Nelly objects to, and is now undergoing, 
seated before a table in her garret-nursery 
cutting out little paper figures ; at last she 
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can bear the torture no longer, and ex- 
claims — 

* Oh ! Maria, you hurt me.' 

^ Well, miss, pride must be pinched — 
pride mu8t be pinched;' and here the 
maid gave such a decided extra twist, 
that the child threw down her scissors 
and covered her head with her hands, ex- 
claiming — 

^ You sha'n't — I don't want curls — ^you 
hurt me.' 

* Dear me ! how troublesome you are 
to have your hair curled. There, that's 
the last, thank Goodness! Now make 
haste and say your prayers and jump into 
bed. I shall be back in a minute.' 

But the child was not in a mood to 
* say her prayers,' or do anything she was 
told just then. She sat still, resting her 
head on the table, and had nearly fallen 
fast asleep when the maid returned. 

^ Come, come, miss, don't go to sleep 
there,' she said, shaking her. * Have you 
said your prayers ? ' 

* No,' she replied in a sulky tone. 
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^ Be quick, then, about it, and jump into 
bed, for T want to go down and hear the 
best part of the novel Mr Jeames is read- 
ing to us. I shall tell you nothing about 
it if you keeps me up here much longer. 
I shall go away and leave you all in the* 
dark/ 

Perhaps it was this last threat that 
made Nelly get into her little crib — for no 
child likes the mysterious darkness. So 
she lay tossing about, for she was very 
restless, feeling the effect of ^ pride must 
be pinched ' in two ways — the hard lumps 
under her head pained her, and the sar- 
casm of the maid irritated her. The more 
she thought of it the more angry she be- 
came, until passion got the better of her, 
and she pulled her hair entirely out of its 
fitters. For some little time she amused 
herself with the curl-papers, and when 
tired of that, sat up in bed. The moon 
made everything in the room as visible as 
in daylight. A moonbeam glittering on 
the scissors, which she had left on the table, 
caught her attention. She got out of her 
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crib and took them up, and in another 
moment curl after curl fell on the floor; 
as the last dropped on her naked little feet 
its warmth made her start. What had 
she done ? What would Maria and Mrs 
Evan Evans say ? and oh ! papa and her 
sister Isabel ! She quickly gathered them 
all up, and hurried back to her bed, where 
she put them under her pillow. 

The remorse of young children is very 
shallow ; they cannot reason as to the re- 
sults or consequences of their mischievous 
acts, and have no subtlety in making ex- 
cuses. With them good or evil is an im- 
pulse. Nelly did not lie there rejoicing 
at having revenged herself on her nurse's 
pinching propensities or sarcastic remarks, 
but only thought, don't want curls.' 
So becoming exhausted, sleep gradually 
crept over her, and she was at last fairly 
launched into dreamland, where no doubt 
she passed the hours as sweetly and com- 
fortably as if she had done no mischief at 
all. The nursemaid slept soundly too, 
quite unconscious of the effect of her pinch- 
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ings, and of the surprise in store for her on 
the following morning. 

^ Come ! come ! Miss Nelly — wake up 
— 'tis time to dress/ said Maria, as she 
bustled about the nursery ; but there was 
no attempt on the part of the sleeper to 
rouse herself. So the maid advanced to 
the crib and began shaking her, when all 
at once she exclaimed — 

^ My goodness ! What has happened ? 
What is all this ? ' as she took up a handful 
of hair. ^ Goodness gracious me, miss ! 
Whatever have you been and gone and 
done? Dear! dear! what a fright! and 
the Colonel coming home too. Whatever 
made you do it, miss ? ' 

By this time little Nelly was awake, 
sitting up in bed and rubbing her sleepy 
eyes, but she said nothing. 

* Dear ! dear ! it's put me all in a puf- 
lication, to think what Mrs Evan Evans 
will say; but whatever could have made 
you do it, Miss Nelly ? ' 

^ I don't want curls ! and you said I 
had pride 1 ' 
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^ There, now, don't for Goodness' sake, 
Miss Nelly, tell Mrs Evan Evans that 
'twas that, for it wasn't, and 'twill only- 
make her think 'twas all upon telling you 
of your papa's pride.' 

^ What is papa proud of? ' asked Nelly 
eagerly, opening wide her large eyes. 

^ Not of you, I'm sure, for they say he 
never so much as looked at you, but or- 
dered your nursery to be ever so far off that 
he might never hear you. Oh, dear ! oh, 
dear ! I can't bear to look at you, Miss 
Nelly. You have been and made yourself 
quite an object. Whatever will Mrs Evan 
Evans say when she sees you? I can 
never go and tell her. Now don't you on 
no account say I said a word upon pride, 
for it was quite an accidental slip of the 
tongue.' 

But little Nelly was not listening to 
half the maid was saying. She was think- 
ing of her father, of that father she was 
longing so much to see— the superior 
being that her affectionate nature already 
warmed towards. Now she understood 
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why Mrs Evan Evans had changed her 
nursery. Then papa did not love her ! and 
her beautiful sister, would she love her? 
Oh no ; because she saw in her glass that 
she was very ugly ; and in a passion she 
burst into tears, which brought in Mrs 
Evan Evans, who had been informed by 
the maid of Miss Nelly's extraordinary 
naughtiness. Mrs Evan Evans tried to 
comfort her — told her not to cry, for her 
hair would all grow out again, and her 
papa was not expected for a fortnight. But 
when she asked why she did it, the only 
answer she could get from her was, ^ I 
didn't want curls.' 

Children's grief does not, fortunately, 
last long. But when her old friend, Evan 
Evans, saw her, he almost cried with vexa- 
tion at the loss of those beautiful locks. 

^ I have many times thought, in stroking 
them, how like they were to the angels' we 
see in pictures. There, 'tis no use fret- 
ting — fretting won't put 'em on again ; but 
it is a pity it should have happened to our 
darling.' 
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Anxiously did the worthy pair watch 
the growth of Nelly's hair ; but in spite 
of all their coaxing, by brushing, oil, and 
pomatum, there was scarcely any diflfer- 
ence to be seen at the end of the fortnight, 
when the day came on which the Colonel 
and his daughter were to arrive. 

It was in the evening when the car- 
riage stopped at the door. Mrs Evan 
Evans stood in a deep door recess in the 
hall, and presently she saw the Colonel 
(and to her mind he did not look a day 
older) hand a lady from the carriage — a 
beautiful young girl, whom he kisses, and 
leads into the hall, saying, ^ Welcome 
home, my daughter, to Dellmore Castle.' 

Now Mrs Evan Evans advances, and 
drops a low curtsey. 

^ I hope I see my master well, and the 
young lady.' 

^ Quite so, thank you, Mrs Evan Evans. 
This is my daughter,' he said, presenting 
her to the worthy housekeeper. ^You re- 
member, love, I told you of Mrs Evan 
Evans.' 
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^ Oh, yes, papa, I know ; but I want so 
much to see my little sister. May I go to 
her?' 

* I'll fetch her, miss, if agreeable,' and 
the housekeeper was about to do so when 
the Colonel interposed. 

*No, Mrs Evan Evans, not immedi- 
ately.' 

^ Come, Isabel, my love,' he said, draw- 
ing her arm within his, ^ we will go to 
the drawing-room first.' Then, suddenly 
stopping, he, asked, ^ By the by, what time 
do we dine?' 

^ Dinner will be on the i;able precisely 
at half-past seven, sir.' 

^ Very good ! I am glad to see you 
have not forgotten my rules of punc- 
tuality.' 

^ Oh, no, sir ; I hope I shall remember 
all my master's wishes.' 

* No doubt, no doubt. Well, we will 
ring presently for the child.' 

He crossed the hall with his daughter, 
and they entered the drawing-room. 

*How large and lofty this room ap- 
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pears, papa, and oh ! how well I remember 
these deep window recesses where I used 
to play with my dolls.' 

^ Come here, love,' said her father from 
the other end of the room. * I am glad to 
see that my orders respecting the pictures 
have been so well carried out,' and he drew 
aside a silk curtain from one end, and said, 

^ Your angelic mother, my Isabel.' 

^ Oh, papa, how beautiful ! ' 

^ Yes, she was beautiful ; you are like 
her.' 

He drew her close to his side and sighed 
deeply, and presently replaced the curtain 
over the picture. It was the first time that 
Isabel Dynisford had ever heard her father 
speak of her mother, and she saw how 
great an effort it was to him. In order, 
therefore, to withdraw his thoughts, she 
led him to the window, and remarked on 
the garden, how pretty it was, and how 
much she preferred the English style of 
landscape gardening to the formality of 
the French. 

They had stood some time in the recess 
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when a sound at the handle of the door 
attracted their attention. They turned 
round just as the door slowly opened, and 
presently a little figure in the simplest pos- 
sible dress, with a white pinafore, stood 
staring at the lady and gentleman, who 
fixed their eyes upon her, until at last she 
s^id, 

' I am Nelly/ 

* Good gracious!' exclaimed the Colonel. 
^ Who are you? Come here,' 

But her sister went up to her, kissed 
her, and led her up to her father. He 
stooped down and saluted her. Then 
looking at her with astonishment, ex- 
claimed, 

^ In the name of decency, why should 
your hair have been cropped in that way ? 
A workhouse child, a child from any of the 
plebeian cottages, might as well have come 
to welcome me for any resemblance / can 
trace to the family of Dynisford.' 

^ Oh, I dare say, papa,' suggested her 
sister, ^ she has had an illness.' 

^ Have you, dear ? ' 
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^No, no,' replied Nelly, shaking her 
head ; ^ I have had no illness at all.' 

^ Then I think Mrs Evan Evans ougtt 
to have known better than to have pauper- 
ized you in that way, child,' said the 
Colonel, ^ and on my arrival too. I really 
must speak my mind candidly to her.' 

^ No, don't, please, for she didn't do it, 
papa,' Nelly ventured to say. 

^ Then I suppose it was your nurse 
who took the liberty of vulgarizing you.' 

^ No, it wasn't Maria ; I did cut off my 
own curls.' 

^Oh, you droll little thing,' said her 
sister, laughing. ^But why did you do 
so ? and how did you do it ? ' 

^ With scissors.' 

^ Well, yes, with scissors of course ; but 
why ? ' 

^ I didn't want curls.' 

^ Why ? ' again asked her sister. 

^ I didn't want curls.' 

* So — so — Miss Eleanor,' said her father, 
^ you have a will of your own, have you ? ' 
Then turning to his eldest daughter, he 
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said, ^ Isabel, you must take that child in 
hand.' 

*Yes, indeed, papa. Now, you dear 
little Puss, run away,' she said, ^ and see 
if you can find my maid Janet, and tell 
her to come here for my things.* 

Nelly, all eagerness to do something 
for her beautiful sister, flew towards the 
door, when the Colonel exclaimed, ^No, 
child. Isabel, here is a bell.' He turned 
to the fire-place and rung it. 

^ Never, my love, send messages to 
servants.' Then, on the butler's appear* 
ing, added, * Davis, when the bell rings 
twice, inform Miss Dynisford's maid that 
she is required.' 

Nelly, not a little alarmed by her 
father's voice, liad escaped to the nursery. 

^ That child's uncouth way of speaking 
is quite dreadful. It is time to educate 
her,' he remarked. 

^ Yes, papa, and her style of dress, too, 
must be altered, why really it is just like 
a charity school girl's ! I must tell Janet 
to take that in hand at once.' 
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^ Certainly — do, my love ; ' and then 
looking at his watch, he added, ^ We must 
not break the rules of punctuality here, 
Isabel, I shall be quite ready to do justice 
to Mrs Evan Evans's good dinner ! ' 

^So shall I, papa; I suppose it is the 
mountain air which is already making me 
feel starving ! ' 

^ I am glad to hear it. Now your maid 
will show you your room. I suppose, love, 
you cannot recollect much of the Castle ? ' 

^ Not this room, perhaps I shall those 
up-stairs.' 

' Well, dear Isabel,' he said, kissing 
her, ^ I hope you will be happy here in 
your ancestral home.' He led her to the 
door, then suddenly stopped and said, 
^ By the by, Evan Evans wrote me word 
the old rector is dead ; the living is in 
Lady Lonsdale's gift. I ought to have 
written to her. I must inform her Lady- 
ship respecting the sort of man we want 
here — a man of education, position, and 
fortune. Remind me, love, to write to- 
morrow.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

While Colonel Dynisford is thinking 
of his letter to Lady Lonsdale respecting 
the sort of man she should select for his 
future rector, the living of Dellmore has 
been disposed of, and is at this moment 
the subject of discussion between the Rev. 
Jacob Grapp and his wife. 

^ Well, Mr Grapp, I don't agree with 
you about her Ladyship's gift. It does not 
appear to me, from the stipend named, 
that you will be much better off than you 
are now as Mr Pyecroft's curate.' 

^ I shall be a rector, Susan ! and I 
thought, my dear, you were always wishing 
to see me one.' 

^ Of course, Mr Grapp, and a very 
natural wish too ; every wife desires to see 
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Iier hizsoand in his right position, and 
haTefi*:: I always said that you looked cut 
oat tor a rector or iricar? But what I 
nieari to say Ls* that you ought not to be 
in siicli a harry to accept her Lady^ip's 
o&r or the lirinz : all you need do now 
i^k to rl::a:ii: her Ladyship^ and say you 
wisi to see the place before giring your 
Jeci:>£ve acLswer.* 

* Hy dear, it is so very kind of Lady 
Beliiivia Lonsdale to present me with this 
Uviiur : It is a compliment, and shows me 
— what I always thought — how highly her 
Lidys:i:p appreciates nue. I should not like 
to o£t?Uvi her by declining it: you must 
remember. Sosan. her rank, and the hon- 
our such patronage reflects upon me^ he 
jsaid. with almost a deferential bow in 
spetikiug of his patroness. 

' ^^ ell/ argued Mrs Grapp, * suppose it 
IS a di$;:igreeable place all among the coal 
miues. irv^u works, and manu&etories. 
There you are. dxed for life ! you don't 
know anything at present about Dellmore, 
excepting it is in Wales.^ 
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* There is a rectory, you see,' he said, 
taking a letter from his pocket ; ^ and here 
this says : " although the stipend is small, 
there are a few acres of glebe land." I dare 
say it is a snug little place, with light 
parish work, which, at my time of life, is 
a consideration.' 

^ Your time of life ! What nonsense you 
talk, Mr Grapp ! one would really think 
you were an old man ! you forget we have 
not been married so very long. I think 
you ought to consider me, and what ac- 
commodation the house aflfords ; although 
your daughter Lavinia is a child now, and 
will be at school for a few years, she will 
not be always away. And then, how do 
you know what sort of people we shall fall 
among in such a country as Wales? I 
declare the letter has put me into such a 
flutter I don't know what to be about ; but 
I don't think it at all necessary to give her 
Ladyship a definite reply when there is so 
much to be considered on the policy of 
accepting so small a living.' 

^ Yes, it is, Susan, it is due to my 
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patroness in her position, and to her kind- 
ness in thinking of me,' and Mr Grapp, 
knowing his wife's volubility, wisely rose 
to depart, saying decisively, * I must see 
Mr Pyecroft about sending in my resigna- 
tion.' 

*Very well, Mr Grapp, I see it is no 
use for me to say a word ; you are deter- 
mined to accept the living, and all I can 
say is, I hope Dellmore will be a pleasant, 
cheerful place, with sociable neighbours, 
and then I shall be satisfied.' He had not 
however heard the end of her speech, for he 
had left the room. Presently Mrs Grapp 
began to recover from the ^ flutter ' the let- 
ter had produced on her nerves, to think 
of what her neighbours would say, and in 
order to make her own story good, put 
on her bonnet, determined to make a few 
calls. 

Everywhere she went she expatiated 
on their good fortune in this great piece of 
preferment, which, she said, ^ had come en- 
tirely from her Ladyship's fondness for Mr 
Grapp.' No shadow of doubt, no supposi- 
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tions of any kind, escaped her that would 
detract from the . glory of their new and 
enviable position. 

We must now state how the Rev. Jacob 
Grapp, at the age of about sixty, — after 
being a widower for one year, — happened 
to find a second Mrs Grapp. One vacation 
in the summer, he took his little daughter, 
an only child of ten years old, to the 
watering-place of Bluebar; here he met 
Miss Vick, a lady of fifty, but so blithe in 
manner, so elastic in step, and so young in 
dress, that she might have been taken for 
any age under thirty : an acquaintance be- 
gan one day, by Mr Grapp's exceeding 
politeness in getting up from his seat to 
offer it to a lady who stood hovering near 
him, occasionally smiling on his daughter. 
The child, in the course of her innocent 
prattle, told her that ^ dear mamma was 
dead.' 

* Poor child ! ' sighed Miss Vick, in so 
pathetic, so heartfelt a tone, that— whether 
intended to do so we cannot say — it cer- 
tainly did reach (in spite of his being a 
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little deaf) the reyerend gentleman's ears : 
and that innate, deferential politeness of 
manner, which, under every circomstance 
in life, never forsook Mr Grapp, was now 
called forth; and sympathetic sentiments 
followed, which strangely harmonized with 
the lady^s. 

Miss Vick had long waved * the .Matri- 
monial banner of Hope/ Once or twice 
she thought, nay she was certain^ that 
something definite must be the result of 
such ^ marked attentions ; ' but, alas ! poor 
Miss Vick began to experience that ^ men 
are deceivers ever,' and disappointment was 
telling on her spirits, when Fortune took 
her to Bluebar and smiled on her there. 

Mr Grapp was a short and rather high- 
shouldered man; his head was slightly bald, 
but his long hair, becoming gray, was studi- 
ously combed over the unclothed place ; his 
eyes were very small, with remarkably 
thick bushy eyebrows. He had a great 
deal of manner ; indeed, if the ^ Rev.' had 
not been written on his card, you might 
have taken him for a professor of dancing. 
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and have concluded that deportment was 
his study. Whenever he spoke, it was 
with numerous emphases, and with a wave 
of his hand to suit them. He was all 
politeness, and Miss Vick told his little 
daughter, Miss Lavinia, that she considered 
her papa ^ the only born and bred gentle- 
man on the Esplanade at Bluebar.' 

We know how vain men are, how open 
to flattery from the opposite sex ; we were 
therefore not surprised to see on Miss 
Vick's matrimonial banner ^ Never de- 
spair,' nor to read in the ^ Times ' among 
the marriages — 

* The Rev. Jacob Grapp to Miss Susan 
Vick, daughter of the late Thomas Vick, 
Esquire.' 

It was so many years since Thomas 
Vick lived in the long, narrow street of 
Kynslong, that no one remembered any- 
thing about him. Miss Vick had been edu- 
cated in a boarding-school near London, 
where the chief emulation in her day was 
sampler-work. In this she won a prize, 
and though rather faded, it is still to be 
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seen hanging up in Mrs Grapp's bed-room. 
She was a very animated, vivacious, and 
talkative little lady, with large flashing 
brown eyes, teeth of deadly white enamel, 
and hair as black as coal. Strange to say, 
with regard to the hair, the infection 
spread, for the rev. gentleman came back 
from his bridal tour with hair as black as 
jet, and a moustache also as black. Of 
course he was complimented on his good 
looks, and this highly pleased Mrs Grapp. 
She declared it was in consequence of her 
having ^ taken him in hand.' ^ Men,' she 
said, ^ never did know how to make the 
best of themselves.' She could tell in a 
minute when a wife took proper pride in 
her husband. This was not so often the 
case as Mrs Grapp thought it ought to be, 
but she intended to set an example to all 
the wives in the circle of their acquaint- 
ance. V And so she began on Mr Grapp's 
personal appearance, which was so altered 
that Lavinia screamed when she saw her 

» father ; but then, as her step-mother said, 
^ the least thing startled Lavinia.' 
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Mr Grapp had been for a few years 
curate to Mr Pyecroft, Vicar of Heading- 
ton, a small town, close to Norcombe Hall, 
the seat of Lady Belinda Lonsdale; and 
the parish church of Norcombe, being 
a small incumbency attached to Head- 
ington, was served by the Rev. Jacob 
Grapp. Now, in spite of that gentleman's 
correct deportment and agreeableness, espe- 
cially to the ladies of Headington, in spite 
of his ever-ready pleasantry, and even of 
his ability to turn some playful remark 
into an incomprehensible pun, the aris- 
tocracy of the Norcombe congregation 
found his sermons somewhat dull, heavy, 
and prosy, and expressed a wish to their 
vicar, Mr Pyecroft, for an exchange of 
exudates. This, however, he was afraid 
could not be done at present, when an 
unexpected opportunity occurred in the 
living of Dellmore falling to the gift of 
Lady Lonsdale. 

How happy are they who can easily 
convince themselves that they are im- 
mensely liked and admired, and special 
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favourites with the world, i. e. with those 
they feel their superiors in birth, position, 
and station. Mr Grapp never doubted 
that it was her Ladyship's appreciation of 
himself which prompted her to give him 
the living of Dellmore. 

It certainly was a poor piece of prefer- 
ment to offer any one, the stipend not 
being more than £120 a year, with a 
miserable house. The chief landowner in 
the parish was the Member for the county, 
who, like many wealthy landowners, did 
not know half his possessions, but left 
them in the hands of agents; and as it 
happened the Squire of Dellmore's agent 
was a dissenter, of course nothing could 
be expected from him for the church, 
which, with the school-house, was in a 
deplorable state of dilapidation and neg- 
lect when the rector died. Unfortunately, 
he was a rough, uneducated man, caring 
more for his ' fine breed of cattle ' than for 
his church or parish ; no wonder that in 
his time the dissenting chapel flourished, 
or that few went to church. 
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Although when alone together Mr and 
Mrs Grapp did not agree about her Lady- 
ship's kindness, yet, on the whole, they 
suited each other well. He was, as we 
have said, a little deaf, consequently in 
general society obliged to retire within 
himself ; but his wife was so exceedingly 
voluble, so vivacious and ready with con- 
versation, that he considered her gifts a 
slight cover to his infirmity of deafness, 
which, though one of long standing, he 
invariably endeavoured to pass off as the 
effect ' only of a cold recently taken.' 

And now Mr Grapp's last Sunday ,as 
curate of Norcombe arrived, the farewell 
sermon was preached, and the hearty good 
wishes of their friends received. The day 
following Mr and Mrs Grapp set out for 
their new home, speculating, as they took 
their seats in the railway carriage, what 
sort of a place it was ; then they discussed 
the advantages of their position, that of a 
rector over a curate, of their domestic ar- 
rangements, and of the furniture they 
were to find in the house. Thus they 
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talked on cheerfully, till the train, having 
passed the suburbs of Headington and the 
well-known neighbourhood, hurried on at 
a tremendous pace into unknown regions, 
causing them somewhat to slacken their 
conversation, to notice the country through 
which they were travelling. Now the 
character of it changed from the pastoral 
rich meadows, to uncultivated tracts of 
land ; then high hills towered above with 
deep ravines, that made Mrs Grapp ex- 
claim, ' Dear me ! what a dreadfully wild- 
looking country ! I hope it will get flatter 
and more cheerful before we reach Dell- 
more.' 

^ It reminds me,' said Mr Grapp with 
solemnity, indulging his imagination; 'it 
reminds me of the sort of places where 
the wild, rapacious, murderous gangs of 
banditti dwell, those robbers who infest 
the mountains of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
I can fancy, among these hills, many a 
cavern where the bandit has stowed away 
his plunder.' 

'La! Mr Grapp, for Goodness' sake 
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don't go on in that way. I declare you 
terrify me out of my senses. I wish the 
train would make haste and take us out of 
this wild, desolate country : we are going 
too at a great rate ! I don't half like 
this ; don't you feel the shaking of the 
carriage ? ' At this moment the train 
dashed into a tunnel, which for the moment 
stopped Mrs Grapp's volubility. ' Oh ! I 
am so glad we are out of it, — what a 
dreadful tunnel, and no lamps ! We seem 
buried in between these gigantic rocks ; it 
frightens me to look up at them. How 
many stations more have we, Mr Grapp, 
before we reach Dellmore ? ' 

Mr Grapp took down his black leather 
case, and produced his railway-guide, and 
for a considerable time was trying to find 
out the right page. At last he had it. 
' Why, bless me ! ' he said, ' it is the next 
station — Hillsmount.' 

^ Never ! you don't mean the next sta- 
tion, Mr Grapp ? Do look again. Why, 
it gets worse — wilder, bleaker, and colder, 
instead of flatter and better ; ' and her 
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heart seemed to sink within her at the 
desolation around. The train' began to 
slacken speed, a sign that it was time to 
collect their packages. No sooner was this 
business completed, than it stopped. The 
guard opened the door of their carriage, 
and told them * this was Hillsmount/ 
Everything looked raw and unfinished, for 
the very station had only just been built, 
and the line only recently opened. Blandly 
and politely Mr Grapp addressed the ticket- 
collector or porter, ^ Pray, sir, will you 
have the kindness to inform me how far is 
it to Dellmore Rectory ? ' The porter 
looked puzzled. He did not know. But 
he would ask another man, who now came 
forward. 

^ Dellmore ? Yes, it's over two miles 
up yonder hills ; 'tis a small place between 
mountains.' 

Mrs Grapp looked dismayed. She 
clutched at her husband's arm and said, 
' For Goodness' sake, let us get there before 
dark.' 

^ Is there a fly " or a carriage of any 
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sort to be had here?' asked Mr Grapp. 

^ No, sir, no conveyance at all ; we can 
send the luggage up to-morrow at least, 
Sir. 

^ What is to be done ? Can we get a 
man to show us the way ? ' asked Mr Grapp. 

* There's a lad here who can go with 
you, sir;' and the porter gave a whistle. 
Immediately a big, large-headed boy, ap- 
parently half-witted, appeared. When the 
porter told him what he had to do, he 
laughed, and made a sign pointing over 
the hills. 

^ Good gracious me, Mr Grapp ! ' said 
his wife in a low voice, ^ do ask if he is 
competent — I mean safe. I really never 
was placed in such a dreadful situation in 
my life ; and it is all on your not taking 
my advice to come and look at the place 
before you decided.' 

The boy started oflF and made signs to 
them to follow. For a considerable tim6 
they walked along the road looking down 
on the river, but the woods on either side 
were gradually disappearing, and they 
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were ascending a hill, when the boy halted 
at a gate and got over it. Mr Grapp said, 
^ Holloa, boy ! where are you going ? ' 
The only answer was a laugh. 

^ Boy ! ' shouted the unhappy Mrs 
Grapp, ^ what are we to do ? ' He gave a 
comical wave with his leg indicating they 
were to get over. ^ I am sure,' she said, 
' he is not taking us right.' However, on 
they went over hill after hill, and twilight 
came on, magnifying nature till they 
thought every stump of a tree was a 
robber. At last they reached the hamlet, 
and inquired for the Rectory. They en- 
tered a yard where stood a tumble-down- 
looking, miserable house. A woman who 
had charge of it, and had been expecting 
them, ushered them into a sitting-room. 
Here the smell of peat, the smell of damp, 
the look of everything around, combined 
to give an idea of poverty that was not 
cheering to the travellers. They had 
always lived in a flat country where the 
roads are well ' macadamized,' and any 
slight ascent was called ^ a dreadful hill.' 
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They had no taste, no poetical feelings, 
no cultivation of mind to enjoy or even 
admire such scenery as we have described. 

Mrs Grapp, who had resided all her life 
in a town until her marriage, had very 
limited ideas of nature. A thunder-storm 
was her highest notion of the sublime. 
No wonder, then, when she looked out of 
her window into ^ the darkness visible,* 
that her heart quailed at the hard outline 
of the mountain-tops against the sky, and 
shuddered at the continued noise of the 
waterfall. It is ^ quiet now,' the woman 
observed, but after heavy rains ^ Tom does 
roar awfully.' Mr Grapp replied, by way 
of being a little facetious to cheer his wife, 
he ^ supposed it was when Tom had had a 
drop too much.' But Mrs Grapp would 
not be cheered ; she could not look on the 
aspect of things as Mr Grapp did, and she 
would not allow any more jokes. Their 
present trouble was all his fault. She had 
over and over again wanted him to come 
down beforehand, ^ but he was obstinate : 
he was beguiled into being a rector. He 
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didn't think of her ; he didn't care whether 
she was comfortable or not.' So poor Mrs 
Grapp began to cry. This, then, was the 
price of the preferment which had at first so 
elevated their hearts, and now, in truth, 
had elevated their bodies more than they 
liked ; and Mrs Grapp mentally wished 
her Ladyship had chosen some other man 
for the living of Dellmore. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Children retain a recollection of events 
more readily than they do of objects ; 
events seem to mark the growth and ex- 
pansion of their mind when the first in- 
stincts about good and evil open to them ; 
and circumstances, changes, and occur- 
rences, with which they are brought in con- 
tact, give them their earliest interest in life. 

Our first desire on awaking in any 
fresh place is to know what is about and 
around us, and what view we can see from 
our window. There was nothing in the 
room or objects around her to recall to 
Isabel Dynisford's mind, on the morning 
she awoke after her arrival, that she was 
again in the house of her ancestors. She 
got up, opened her window, and looked 
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out on the wild scenerJ^ She had been in 
Switzerland, and therefore the grandeur 
and beauty of it did not strike her with 
enthusiastic admiration; she had only 
an imperfect recollection of the place. 
She remembered her mother's death, and 
the gloom it had cast over her father ; and 
how dreadful it was to see every one in 
black ; and she remembered, too, her de- 
light when her father sent her governess 
away, and took her exclusively to him- 
self. The sun was shining brightly; no 
sound was to be heard but the gurgling of 
the river ; everything around was serene, 
in harmony with the cloudless sky. Isa- 
bel Dynisford wondered whether she 
should like Dellmore — whether it would 
not be dull. 

She was very beautiful, of that style 
of beauty which is called classical, there 
was a delicacy and refinement in every 
lineament of her face: her eyes were 
large, and of a hazel-brown shade, but in 
moments of excitement they grew dark, 
and sparkled with animation, that set off 



to advantage her exqinsh-e}y~peair£rK»«d 
eyebrows- There was in ber mxumr 
something extremely fascinatinir- & charm- 
ing playful coquetry that was very a:- 
tractive, especially to gemlenricai, 
wonder her father s jealous eye noticed 
this as he watched her in their s«i€^, 
and perhaps it was some feeling of this 
sort, some fear of losing her, that brcmght 
him down to the quietude of his country 
home, where he thought he should have 
her more exclusively his own, for as she 
advanced to womanhood, and her beauty 
excited admiration, he became more and 
more devoted to her. Although not quite 
eighteen, he treated her with as much 
deference and importance as if she had 
been an experienced woman. 

It was a cheerftil room in which the 
Colonel and his daughter j«at at breakfast ; 
the freshness of everythinsf, the smell of 
the wild thvme, combin#!d with that of 
other sut)matic plants, ^rented the air, 
which waa wafted down pure and deh'cious 
from the iMMrt^MM||||pgt> the open 
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window. Then, too, it was June, when 
the insect, vegetable, and animal worlds 
are teeming with life and happiness. 
Surely, even the lovers of the gay world 
must feel the charms of the country at 
such a time as this; but the Colonel and 
his daughter did not appear to notice any- 
thing but the common-place post-bag 
which the butler laid on the table. 

^ Here is a letter from my aunt Regieda, 
Isabel ; she promises to be with us on 
Thursday week. She says,' he added, read- 
ing the letter, ^ I am very impatient to 
see my beautiful niece ; she was so young 
when I last saw her, that I hardly expect 
to recognize her." My aunt is a person 
for whom I have the highest respect ; her 
judgment on most points is to be relied 
upon,' observed the Colonel. 

^ I don^t recollect aunt Regieda. I 
wish, papa, the new piano had arrived; 
how tiresome it is not come ! ' 

^ Yes, love, it ought to be here. My 
orders were given in time. I will write to 
Evard to-day.' 
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^ Have we any nice neighbours near, 
papa ? ' 

^ The Grange, Sir John Benton's, is 
about ten or twelve miles off.' 

^ Oh, that is a long way ! Are there 
no neighbours in the village ? ' 

^ The new rector and his family I 
hope will be something better than the 
last, for he was nothing but a farmer! 
Come, love, put on your hal, and take a 
stroll with me. By the by, have you seen 
little Charity ? I can't forget that child's 
appearance.' 

^ Oh no ! I quite forgot Nelly ! ' and 
she started up from her seat and left the 
room, saying, as she went along the pass- 
age, ^ But where shall I find the nursery ? 
— Oh, Mrs Evan Evans,' as the house- 
keeper advanced towards her, ^ will you 
show me the way to my little sister's 
nursery ? ' 

^ With pleasure, miss ; I was coming 
to make my respects to you and to ask if 
there was anything you or the Colonel 
required.' 
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' I only want my piano, Mrs Evan 
Evans, which you cannot get me.' 

^ Well, no indeed, miss ; but there is 
an old instrument in here,' she said, open- 
ing a door leading into an unoccupied, 
half-furnished room. 

The volatile handsome girl ran her 
fingers up and down the instrument several 
times. The sounds had brought a listener 
— little Nelly stood at the door lost in 
wonder and admiration. 

^ Oh ! come here, you little crop — I 
want you. Why, what a fright you have 
made yourself.' Then turning to Mrs 
Evan Evans, she added, ^ How ugly it is ! 
Why did she doit?' 

* Well, and indeed, miss, that's more 
than I can tell, and 'twas a thousand pities, 
for she had such beautiful curls all down 
her back.' 

^ Now come into my room and let me 
see what dresses I have to give Janet for 
you. She must try and make you look like 
a ^Mittle lady;"' and she led her young 
sister away, while the old housekeeper 
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was not quite sure whether she altogether 
approved of Miss Dynisford's manner to- 
wards the darling. 'Twas not as aiffection- 
ate as she thought it ought to be. To be 
sure there was a great diiBterence in their 
ages, and as to the dress making her a 
^ little lady,' indeed that Mrs Evan Evans 
would never ^ hold with,' for she had every 
bit as much right, and was, though child- 
like, as much a ^ little lady ' in her thoughts 
and ways as ever Miss Dynisford was 
with all her fine dresses. 

So the partial Mrs Evan Evans went 
down and told her lord and master she 
was not altogether taken with Miss Isabel, 
and as to master, he had not behaved 
quite as she hoped and expected by the 
darling, and she was afraid he never 
would ; but Evan Evans said he thought 
it was on account of her hair ; and he be- 
lieved when it grew long master would 
turn his heart round to the child. 

For the next few days Miss Dynisford 
was exceedingly interested in little frocks 
with flounces, and muslin aprons, and 
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finery which her maid was making for 
Nelly. When it was all completed, her 
sister took her down to exhibit her to her 
father. 

^ There, papa ! is not Eleanor very dif- 
ferent ! did you ever think she could be so 
improved ? ' 

^ Isabel, my love, I give you great 
credit ; a vast improvement indeed ; ' and 
he laid his hand on Nelly's head, which 
made her look up and smile in his face. 
Feminine vanity, a delight in dress, showed 
itself in the little child, for she was con- 
tinually running to look at herself in the 
glass. She thought how pretty she was ; 
surely neither Maria nor papa could really 
think her ' ugly ' now. As to her sister, 
she fancied her the most beautiful thing in 
the world ; she loved to watch her, and to 
be allowed to go into her room was a great 
treat. She, however, began to find, as the 
novelty of dress wore off, that even finery 
had its disadvantages. She was forbidden 
to nurse old Shock, the dog, or to run 
about by the river for fear of spoiling her 
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clothes ; her freedom and enjoyment of 
the river, woods, and hills, was curtailed, 
and she was ready to sing, with Jenny 
Wren, 

* — and I will wear my old brown gown, 
And never dress too fine.' 

One day, when the Colonel and his 
daughter had gone for a ride, the nurse- 
maid took Nelly for a walk in the park, 
and sat down to finish her novel, a ^ sweet 
book,' which she would tell Miss Nelly 
all about afterwards, and bade her amuse 
herself by running about and picking 
flowers. Presently at a distance she espied 
old Mr Evan Evans; her loving heart 
bounded at the sight of him. Away she 
flew. He turned at the sound of her little 
feet; but her dress startled him; he had 
never seen her in her new character. He 
was now afraid to touch her ; he almost 
thought he ought to make her a bow. 
But, regardless of his look of surprise, she 
rushed up and clung to him, pulling his 
coat, and saying, ' It's old Nelly ! ' 

Evan Evans did love his ^ old Nelly.' 
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' Yes, dear miss, I do love my little dar- 
ling as much as ever ; but you see, miss, 
things are different ; ' and he took hold of 
her dress. 

^ Oh, I know it's all this nasty dress ! 
I can't jump about the river, nor kiss dear 
old Shock, nor Evan Evans. I — I — I . 
donH like it ; ' and in the impulse of 
anger she tore the flounce almost off, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Old Evan Evans was almost beside 
himself, between his respect, affection, and 
fright for his darling. 

' Come, come, my little maid,' he said ; 
^ give me your hand, we'll not fret over 
it ; ' and he led the crying child along, 
his heart all the time longing to take her 
in his arms. 

When he got to the place where the 
maid was sitting he did not say how ' the 
misfortune' to Miss Nelly's dress had 
happened, but begged her to make haste 
home and ^mend it at once.' And then 
the kind-hearted man went to look for 
^ his missus,' and told her all about it, 
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and hurried her away to look into the 
mj^tt^r. 

Unhappily, just as Nelly and the maid 
arrived at the door, the Colonel and Miss 
Dynisford were standing there, having 
only a few moments before alighted from 
their horses. ' What has happened, Nel- 
ly ? ' said her sister ; then, turning to the 
maid, ' How did Miss Eleanor tear her 
dress ? ' 

'Indeed, Miss Dynisford, I could not 
help it ; Miss Eleanor ran away from me 
ever so far, and when she came back her 
dress was to pieces.' 

' Child !' said her father, looking sternly 
at her, ' you have been romping, a thing 
I detest. You must be punished ; your 
aunt. Lady Regieda, comes to-day, but 
you will remain in your nursery ; I can- 
not allow you to be presented to her in 
disgrace. I am shocked to see how en- 
tirely you have disregarded your sister's 
kind endeavour to improve your appear- 
ance. Go to your room until I send for 
you.' Poor frightened Nelly disappeared. 
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The Dynisford equipage, with all its 
gay equipment, created quite a sensation 
at the quiet little station of Hillsmount. 
When the train arrived, the footman hur- 
ried to the door of a railway carriage, and 
was presently overwhelmed from within 
by shawls, rugs, baskets, and bags, until 
there was very little of himself to be seen. 
Lastly, a lady descended and followed 
him, while every one stared and said, 
^ What a remarkably tall woman ! ' 

Lady Regieda Wood was a lady in her 
own right ; she had married a gentleman 
of moderate independent fortune. He was 
a spendthrift, a lover of , the turf, and 
always in difficulties. He died from the 
effects of a fall in the hunting-field, leaving 
his widow innumerable debts to settle ; 
consequently, partly from principles of 
economy, and partly from an independent 
spirit, her Ladyship never took a maid 
about with her. She was, as the people 
had remarked, ' very tall,' and of a com- 
manding appearance. There was a look 
of firmness, almost of severity, in that 
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hard-featured face, partly, perhaps, the 
effect of the quantity of massive black hair 
and the monstrous chignon, which gave 
the fading features a harsh and unnatural 
look. 

After the salutations had passed, the 
journey and the weather discussed, the 
Colonel was leaving the room, when the 
dressing-bell sounded for dinner ; he turned 
and said, ^ Isabel, there is the bell ; take 
my aunt to her room.' 

^ I will, papa.' When Isabel stopped at 
the door she said, ^ Aunt, would you like 
my maid to help you ? She dresses hair 
beautifully.' 

' Humph ! so your father is foolish 
enough to bring you up in that way, is he ? 
to be waited upon ! No, thank you, I can 
do my own hair ! ' 

Isabel looked up at it and wondered 
how it was done. 

When Lady Regieda's toilet was com- 
pleted, she repaired to the drawing-room, 
where the Colonel stood before the fire, 
secretly hoping his aunt would be the first 
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to appear, for he was most anxious to 
know the verdict of her superior taste and 
judgment respecting his charming Isabel. 
He began at once : 

^ Well, aunt, and is she as beautiful as 
you expected ? ' 

^ Yes, quite ; but you spoil her, I see, 
Colonel. The idea of that girl talking of 
my maid." Really, what young people 
are coming to is ' 

Here the beauty entered the room and 
cut short her aunt's speech, for, looking 
most graceful, she went sweetly and co- 
quettishly up to her father with a flower, 
and placing it in his coat said, ^ There, 
papa, now you are perfect.' 

^ By the by. Colonel, where is the child ? 
No one has ever told me about her ; where 
is she, and T^hat is her name, for I forget 
it ? ' asked Lady Regieda. 

^ Eleanor,' replied the Colonel, adding, 

am sorry to say, aunt, she has been 
very mischievous, and I ordered her to be 
under punishment.' 

' Very right, Colonel ; I am glad to see 
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with her you don't "spare the rod and 
spoil the child." ' 

^ Is she a pretty child ? ' 

* Oh no, aunt Regieda/ said Isabel, 
^ you never saw such a little fright in your 
life as she appeared before us the day we 
came ; wasn't she, papa ? ' 

*Yes; I took her for a pauper from 
the Union. Isabel has improved her 
vastly; but nothing will ever make her 
pretty.' 

Here dinner was announced, and the 
Colonel gave one arm to Lady Regieda, 
while his daughter fondly took the other. 
He placed his aunt on his right hand, and 
Miss Dynisford took the head of the table. 
This last movement was rather a disap- 
pointment to Lady Regieda. She had 
come with the intention of taking a promi- 
nent part in her nephew's house. She 
thought there would be ample scope for 
indulging in that love of management and 
authority she was fond of exercising wher- 
ever she went. It was therefore with a 
little dismay and surprise she notice^ 
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with what perfect self-possession the young 
girl presided at dinner. 

' When I was her age,' Lady Regieda 
said, looking profoundly at her niece, ^ my 
place was the school-room ; ' and she drew 
herself up ! 

^ Ah ! I dare say,' replied the Colonel. 
^ Education, aunt, in these days is not 
such a long drudgery and difficult matter 
as it was formerly.' 

^ Fudge ! Education is blamed for 
everything. I tell you what it is, Colonel, 
parents were not such geese then as they 
are now. They used to make their gos- 
lings follow them. And now,' forsooth, 
they follow their goslings, and pretty 
vagaries they lead them into ! ' 

Lady Regieda had never been blessed 
with children, the most she ever had to 
do with them was at the Sunday-school, 
where she was an important visitor, a 
terror to the teachers, and a sort of 
' Ogress ' to the little ones. 

The Colonel looked a little disdainful 
at this speech, however his daughter's 
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smile, and an amused look which she gave 
him, rather re-assured him. He said 
nothing, and the rest of the dinner was 
passed over somewhat silently. 

After the ladies had left the room, Miss 
Dynisford tripped back again, and play- 
fully caressing her father, said, ^ Oh, you 
dear, darling goose of a papa, I am sure 
I must invite Jane Harding or Fanny 
Pratt to come and help me to keep peace 
with aunt Regieda. She has already 
found fault with me twice.' 

^ Well, do, love, if you like ; ask either 
of your young friends. I'll mention it to 
Sir Thomas Harding in my letter that you 
want his daughter Jane to come.' 

^Yes. I hope he will let her come. 
How long, papa, will aunt Regieda stay 
here?' 

^ I really do not know ; she proposed a 
visit, you know, love, herself.' 

^ Well, I am afraid we shall not agree. 
I suppose she will have another fault ready, 
so good-bye, dear goose of a papa.' 

While her Ladyship, having fallen in 
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with a maid, was making inquiries about 
' the child,' the little culprit under punish- 
ment, as the Colonel said, was supremely 
happy, having pounced upon the novel in 
the nursery -table drawer, that ^ sweet 
book,' which Maria, her nurse, had been ^ 
reading in the park. 

Nelly sat devouring the story, with 
both elbows on the table ; so dreading the 
nursemaid's coming to put her to bed, 
that, on hearing footsteps behind her, she 
eagerly exclaimed, without looking up 
from her book, ' I am so interested. Oh, 
Maria! please wait a little. He is just 
going to propose ! ' At that moment a white 
hand and fingers covered with jewelled 
rings seized upon the book, and darted 
from the room, just as Nelly turned to 
catch sight of her aunt Lady Regieda's 
retreating figure ! 

' Whatever is the matter. Miss Nelly?' 
said the nursemaid, who came from an 
inner room on hearing the sounds of cry- 
ing and distress. Whatever has hap- 
pened ? ' 
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^ Somebody came behind my chair and 
took my book away,' — here a sob followed, 
— *and — ^and — I was just come to the 
beautiful part,' — then came a burst of 
grief. 

* Dear, what a strange thing ; but who 
could the person be, miss ? ' 

^ A tall lady — with rings/ 
^ Good gracious me ! never your aunt, 
The Lady Regieda Wood ! ' 

* I don't know. Yes, I suppose it was 
aunt Regieda.' 

* You don't say so ! Then I am done 
for. It is as much as my place is worth 
your taking that book out of the nursery 
drawer ; it was very naughty of you, Miss 
Nelly.' 

^ But, Maria ! you let me read your 
books ! Oh, do tell me the end ; how did 
the hero propose? and did Julia say 
^^Yes?'" 

^ Don't talk to me, miss, about the 
hero's proposal, nor anybody else's. I 
fear now ' — and the maid put her apron to 
her eyes — ^ I sha'n't be let stop here no 
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longer — and — Mr Jeames was getting so 
very sociable like. There, I foresee no- 
thing but agony of mind and trouble from 
this business; I must go down and tell 
them all about it in the servants' hall.' 

In the mean time, Lady Regieda Wood, 
holding the novel tightly within her 
grasp, entered with agitation the dining- 
room where the Colonel sat sipping his 
wine. 

' Colonel ! ' she exclaimed, ' I have dis- 
covered a dreadful circumstance in your 
nursery ! A novel ! Look at this ! ' pro- 
ducing the book. * I actually caught your 
infant child reading it! Yes, and I am 
shocked to find she understands it too.' 

The Colonel took up the book, and 
read the title-page. ' Bah ! ' he uttered, 
and tossed it to the other end of the table. 
^ One of the novels of the present day ! A 
stupid thing, no doubt.' 

' A dreadfully immoral thing. Colonel, 
most likely,' replied Lady Regieda. 
^ People can't write now-a-days without 
a murder, an immorality, a crime. It is 
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dreadful young minds should be intro- 
duced to such doings. Yes, there was the 
child, who ought to have been in bed and 
asleep, sitting alone, so absorbed in the 
story she was reading, that she never no- 
ticed me, but, I conclude, thought I was 
the nurse. I don't allow a novel in my 
house, nor any fictitious tale whatever 
beyond ^'Pilgrim's Progress." As to that,' 
pointing to the book, ^ and half the story- 
books published, they ought to be burnt 
for the mischief they do.' 

^ I quite agree with you, aunt. There 
is a very low tone, a remarkable want of 
taste and refinement of mind, in many 
of the novels of the present day. But 
now, what do you think about this affair ?' 
he said, pointing to the book on the 
table. 

^ Send for the nursemaid, and turn her 
away. It is her doing, of course — intro- 
ducing such trash to the child. While I 
am here. Colonel, I will undertake to teach 
her proper things, and also to read her 
proper moral essays. But I recommend a 
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governess immediately. The child must 
be taken from nurses.' 

^ Very well, aunt ; I dare say you will 
inquire for a proper person to be her 
governess.' 

' Yes, I think I know of one ; in the 
mean time I will take her daily.' 

Lady Regieda was very serious and 
strict, religious instruction being the 
prominent part of the lessons. Her daily 
custom was to sit up in her room every 
morning, and read aloud to herself in a 
peculiar, deep, monotonous tone of voice the 
whole of the morning service. During 
these devotions, Nelly was desired to re- 
main in the little dressing-room adjoining 
with the door open. At first she had her 
with her at the table, but the irregularity 
of Nelly's ^ amens ' so discomposed her, 
that she banished her to the adjoining 
apartment, telling her to pay devout atten- 
tion, and to say ^ Amen ' whenever her 
aunt did so. When the last amen, followed 
by the shutting up of books, had been 
uttered, Nelly knew that her turn was 
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come, and Lady Eegieda had a way of 
calling out in order the lessons appointed 
to be read by the child before she actually 
appeared. One day, she called out with 
her usual harsh voice, * Catechism, hymns, 
miracles.' Then another day, by way of 
a treat to Nelly, it was varied by * The 
Little Sinner's Trumpet,' a composition 
of her own, which the Eev. Theophilus 
Wincey, Lady Eegieda's particular minis- 
ter, pronounced to be of a * very pungent 
nature.' But in spite of the trumpet, the 
little girl could not resist yawning, and 
twisting her legs and arms about, and this 
want of attention made her aunt very 
angry, and threaten to punish her se- 
verely if she continued to be so naughty. 
* There never was a child,' sighed Lady 
Eegieda, * who more needed the Little 
Sinner's Trumpet" to be put into her 
hands.' 

A new district church had, a few years 
ago, been built in the flourishing town of ^ 
Mandersfield, of which the Eev. Theophilus 
Wincey was the incumbent. In this dis- 
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trict, at Cavendish Villa, resided Lady 
Eegieda. Her position and birth gave her 
great influence and authority in the place, 
and she had gained complete power and 
guardianship over Mr Theophilus Wincey, 
his church, and a great part of his con- 
gregation. The ideas of Mr Theophilus 
Wincey as regarded Church matters were 
low. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The little clmrch of Dellmore had not 
been so well attended for many a day as 
it was on the Sunday of Mr Grapp's first 
appearance. Probably curiosity to see 
what ^ the new parson ' was like had some- 
thing to do with it; and, besides, the 
Dynisford family pew was again occupied, 
and that was always an attractive sight to 
the scattered villagers. 

Mr Grapp had been extremely desirous, 
in his new position, to get himself up 
canonically, and had therefore consulted 
the High Church tailor — not at Heading, 
ton, where he was well known, but at a 
distant town. He explained to Mr Flatt, the 
tailor, that he had been hitherto serving 
the Church as a curate ; but now, he had 
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been presented to a living, and was about 
to be a rector. ^ Not, Mr Flatt,' he said, in 
his interview with the tailor, ' that I take 
any particular side in ritualistic contro- 
versy ; but as a dignitary, I think — in fact, 
I — wish to — to — to — ' * 

' I understand, sir,' said the tailor, in- 
terrupting him ; Ho be quite correct out- 
side.' 

^ Exactly, Mr Flatt, and I put myself 
into your hands.' 

Mr Flatt bowed and smiled, and said, 
^ Very good ; you may, sir, confidently 
rely on every particular being carried out 
correctly.' 

It was therefore due to the tailor that 
Mr Grapp's personal appearance was so 
striking as a dignitary of the Church, and 
that he wore a hat so strongly approaching 
to a * shovel,' that the report spread — ^ His 
Lordship, the Bishop, had come again for 
confirmation.' Altogether he looked very 
canonical. He really had, since his arrival, 
no time for ^ composition : ' perhaps this 
was rather a good thing for his congrega- 
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tion ; and that he thought, in this wild, 
retired country parish, he might with im- 
punity preach a borrowed sermon. His 
selection from ^ Parochial Sermons ' was 
fortunate — it was plain, short, and com- 
prehensive. But Mr Grapp was not pre- 
pared for such grand, aristocratic listeners 
in that large pew in the chancel, beneath 
the old monuments to the Dynisford family; 
and he regretted his ^ composition,' when 
he looked around him. However, the 
Colonel and his daughter highly approved 
of Mr Grapp's short, emphatic sermon, 
partly perhaps in opposition to Lady 
Regieda Wood, for, in her opinion, every- 
thing was wrong ; and she considered ex- 
temporary preaching the only way in 
which Christian teaching ought to be de- 
livered from the pulpit. 

One advantage the rector hoped to 
gain by the appearance of his congregation 
was, the discovery of some neighbours ; 
and this he secretly believed would mollify 
his wife, who was for ever taunting him 
with the dulness of the place ; but here he 
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was doomed to disappointment, for no 
sooner had the excitement of Siinday passed 
away, and th,e week fairly began, than 
Mrs Grapp again made her attack. 

' I am sure, Mr Grapp, it is a most for- 
tunate thing Lavinia is at school, for she 
never would learn anything here : as to 
the Welsh customs, I never shall under- 
stand them ; this is the wildest and most 
outlandish place I was ever at in my life. 
How ever are we to get clothes here ? or 
anything to eat, but just what the butcher, 
who lives miles away, chooses to bring us ? 
and as to a doctor, there does not seem to 
be one within miles of us. Suppose, Mr 
Grapp, I was to be taken ill ? ' 

Mr Grapp could not suppose anything 
so improbable, looking into his wife's 
vivacious eyes, and hearing her rapid, 
voluble tongue. He was a mild, quiet 
man ; when he spoke it was in a slow, em- 
phatic way, and in tone and manner al- 
most confidential. Now, although he was 
himself much disappointed with ^ her Lady- 
ship's gift,' and, in heart, quite agreed 
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with his wife in every point, yet he would 
not for the world own it to her ; and there 
he made a mistake, for as soon as a hus- 
band begins to accuse himself as the cause 
of things going wrong, and to show penir 
tence, his wife is sure to defend him, and 
try to pacify his conscience, by convincing 
him that it was circumstances, and not 
himself, he should blame. But Mr Grapp 
wanted tact, and was obliged inconsequence 
to bear the brunt of his wife's loquacious 
lectures. 

^ Susan ! is it not something to be a rec- 
tor's wife? my position now places the 
senior curate in the background, and if 
we were to dine at the Castle, you would 
take the precedency of Mrs Brockman.' 

^ That's all very fine talking, Mr Grapp, 
now, when we are not likely to dine there, 
nor anywhere in company as long as we 
are buried alive here ! I am sure I hid no 
occasion to buy my new silk dress. Then 
I have been all the morning trying to make 
things look a little better, but it never will 
be a cheerful place, with those dreadful 
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hills towering about us, and nothing to be 
seen but the river and great rocks ! When 
I think of the pleasant look-out we had at 
Headington, where I could see everybody 
who went into the shops opposite, I feel, 
Mr Grapp, — ' 

A ^ rat-tat- tat ' at the front door cut 
short Mrs Grapp's feelings, and startled 
them botli. The maid rushed in to know 
what she was to do, Mrs Grapp rushed 
up-stairs to change her dress, and Mr 
Grapp himself went to the door! A 
footman handed in a card, which Mr Grapp 
took blandly and courteously. The man, 
having left the card, disappeared, and for 
a considerable time Mr Grapp stood with 
the door wide open ready to receive 
the visitor the card announced — Colonel 
Dynisford, — but no one came. Mrs Grapp 
sat in state, but nobody entered. ^ De- 
pend upon it, Mr Grapp, this is one of the 
Welsh customs ; to think that bit of a card 
should have frightened me out of my 
senses and made me put on my best gown. 
— But who is he ? ' 
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^ Colonel Dynisford, my dear, who 
lives at Dellmore Castle ; he was at church 
on Sunday, and the family also, so you 
see we are not entirely out of the aristo- 
cratic world.' 

Now, the appearance of the card was in 
consequence of Lady Regieda, who liked 
always to tell people what they ought to 
do, having informed her nephew, the 
Colonel, ^ he ought to call on his rector ; ' 
to which remark the Colonel replied, * He 
should send his card,' which he considered 
suflScient attention on his part. Grapp 
was not an aristocratic name — he did not 
like it. 

^ Very well, then. Colonel, I shall call 
on Mrs Grapp myself,' she said, as he was 
leaving the room. 

^ Yes, do, aunt,' said her niece Isabel, 
' and let us all go, it will be a novelty in 
this quiet place.' 

* Jane,' she said, turning to her young 
friend, ^ you really must think us the dull- 
est of the dull here, with nothing to do ! 
Come, let us put on our hats and stroll into 
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the garden ; we can eat fruit, which will 
be some amusement.' 

' Isabel ! ' said her aunt, with stern 
solemnity, ' Isabel, beware of covetous- 
ness : beware of the lusts of the flesh. I 
recommend works of love and usefulness to 
you.' 

^ And books of piety, I suppose,' said 
her niece, as she shut the door. ' Oh, dear, 
how glad I shall be, Jenny,' she said, tak- 
ing her friend's arm playfully, ' when aunt 
Regieda and all her piety books and lec- 
tures have taken their departure. Did you 
ever see so gigantic or formidable a figure 
when she draws herself up with indigna- 
tion? But, come, let us make haste out be- 
fore she interferes again.' 

A few days after, as Mrs Grapp was 
looking out of her bed-room window, she 
saw the Dynisford carriage draw up and 
suddenly stop at the yard gate leading into 
the court where stood the Rectory. It was 
but a momentary action to take out and put 
on her best gown and her best cap ; but she 
was not down to receive the visitors, who 
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were in the mean time entertained by Mr 
Grapp. He was always, whether on Sun- 
day or week day, on parish or home duties, 
canonically well dressed. The conversa- 
tion was beginning to flag, partly on ac- 
count of his deafness and partly from the 
stiffness of manner of his visitor, when to 
his relief the lady of the house entered the 
room. Mr Grapp introduced his wife by 
innumerable bows and scrapes, and placed 
a chair for her. 

Mrs Grapp was fond of bright colours, 
which in the * garish light of day' are 
always objectionable, and should at any 
time harmonize with the character of the 
wearer. Mrs Grapp's sparkling, vivacious 
black eyes, her extreme volubility of 
speech, would have been less remarkable 
had she appeared in less brilliant hues. 
However, it was a great satisfaction to her 
husband to observe that the moment she 
sat down she was able to dash into con- 
versation. ^ I can assure your Ladyship, we 
are quite put out to find ourselves in such 
a place as this, so different from what we 
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have been accustomed to; but there, Mr 
Grapp would not listen to me, for when 
her Ladyship sent for him to offer him the 
living, he accepted it without consulting 
me, and then, of course, he didn't like to 
offend her Ladyship by afterwards giving 
it up ; so, you see. Lady Dellmore ' — 

^ I am Lady Regieda Wood, ma'am, 
Colonel Dynisford's aunt, if you please.' " 

' Oh, I didn't know. I beg your Lady- 
ship's pardon, but I can't remember the 
Welsh names, they are so strange.' 

^ Ma'am, Wood is not Welsh, it is a 
common English name.' 

^ Yes,' said Mr Grapp, who piqued 
himself on courteous complimentary turns 
of speech ; * yes! Wood! noble and ancient, 
it comes from our old Heart of Oak ; " ' 
and he said this so solemnly and confi- 
dentially, close to Lady Regieda's ear, that 
she sternly replied, ' I am not stone deaf, 
sir.' 

^ Oh, no ! I crave your Ladyship's 
pardon ; ' then tapping confidentially his 
ear, he said, 'I have the misfortune, on 
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this ear, to be a little imperfect lately from 
a cold. Your Ladyship noticed it perhaps.^ 

* Decidedly deaf, sir/ said Lady Re- 
gieda; then branching off to another 
subject, she abruptly said, * Tell your clerk 
not to respond through his nose ; hi» 
^'Hamems" sound very irreverent, and 
disturb the pious feelings of the congrega- 
tion.' 

* Indeed, my Lady ! I think your Jjady- 
ship is quite right in your remarks, wo 
don't understand the Welsh sounds. Mr 
Grapp has been lamenting the ntato of 
things in the church. He wanti^ \a) g(rt up 
a proper choir, and to have a few things 
done to make the church look more re- 
spectable,' said Mrs Grapp. 

* Fudge!' exclaimed I^y ll(3gieda* 
^ What's the matter with the barrel organ ? 
— a proper choir, indeed ! I don't hoc you 
want anything but your hassockn mended/ 

Mr Grapp, who heard the last word, and 
concluded it was relating to the churcli, 
said, confidentially, ^ We ought to embel- 
lish our church, your Ladyship thinkn.' 
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*No, I don't! I don't want any of 
your Romish practices, — a little whitewash, 
for ^'cleanliness is next to godliness," is 
all you need,' said Lady Regieda, as she 
rose from her chair. 

Then Mrs Grapp, who thought she had 
rather neglected the young ladies, turned 
to them, but addressing herself to Miss 
Dynisford, said, * Young ladies, are you 
fond of playing on the pianoforte ? My 
daughter, that is, my step -daughter, Mr 
Grapp's daughter by a former marriage, 
plays very well ; indeed, she got the prize 
for her music last half. But we have no 
piano yet, I am sure I don't know what- 
ever Lavinia will say when she Comes 
home, if we don't get one.' There was no 
occasion to attempt to give any reply, or 
to say a word when Mrs Grapp began, and 
perliaps the excitement, the nervous feeling 
of strangers, made her give more liberty to 
that ' unruly member,' the tongue. The 
ladies rose, and Mr Grapp offered his arm 
to Lady Regieda, whose gigantic figure by 
so small a man looked very remarkable, 
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as he led her to the carriage and bowed 
them away. The moment he re-entered 
his house, and his very small, keen, black 
eyes fell on his wife's face, he knew she 
was in a happy frame of mind respecting 
Dellmore. This was a great relief, for all 
the morning he had been under the pres- 
sure of her displeasure, and of the * buried 
alive ' story. Now the discovery of aristo- 
cratic neighbours, and near ones too, was 
making her feel quite in a complacent 
humour, and Mr Grapp ventured to remark, 
*Well, Susan, you see we are not so en- 
tirely remote from civilization after all.' 

*No, indeed, Mr Grapp; I never was 
more surprised than to see a grand carriage 
with livery-servants stop at our gate. It 
took me a very short time to pop on my 
gown and cap. I am sure I was not long 
in making my appearance.' 

*No; and you came in looking very 
nice, just as if you had stepped out of a 
band-box ! I think, Susan, I hit it off very 
smartly about the name of Wood ! ' 

^ Well, Mr Grapp, I couldn't make it out 
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whatever you meant by Heart of Oak ; " 
but I thought she is a hard heart at any 
rate. I saw that in a minute, and I sup- 
posed 'twas something of that sort: but, 
Mr Grapp, if we are to have such grand 
people for our neighbours, don't you think 
we had better get up a buttons " again ? 
He can clean boots and shoes, and dig in 
the garden, and help to wait when we ask 
our neighbours to tea. I have the old 
boy's button-suit put away. The only 
thing I see will be a difficulty to get a boy 
to fit them, they all seem such big boys 
here, but it is what we ought to do. You 
as the rector of the parish must have some 
marked respectability in your establish- 
ment, which, in my opinion, a buttons" 
will give.' 

^ I fancy, Susan, you are right. I am 
thinking that as Lavinia will leave school 
next half we might afford a small pony- 
carriage. I have an idea of one in my 
head, if it can be made here.' 

*Yes, Mr Grapp, I quite agree with 
you. There are small Welsh ponies on the 
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hill, no doubt, very cheap, and you have a 
stable and coach-house, and " Buttons " 
can take care of the pony and carriage too. 
I declare, Mr Grapp, I don't think, after 
all, we shall be m unhappy at Dellmore.* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Health of body and ease of mind are 
very great blessings ; but when he who 
enjoys them is of a rigid, severe temper, 
he is sure to want humanity, to grow self- 
ish and hard-hearted — incredulous of the 
misfortunes and suflFerings of others. 

This was the case with Lady Regieda 
Wood: she had no tenderness of feeling, 
no sympathy with youth. A little bodily 
suffering might have given her that which 
nature had not — a compassionate heart ; 
and it would have been happier for poor 
little Nellv, who had now been taken en- 

ml ' 

tirely under her Ladyship's tutorship and 
management. 

^ Nelly, you may go to church with 
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Janet this morning, for the sake of the 
walk ; run away and have your things put 
on,' said her sister. 

It happened that Lady Regieda was on 
her way to her room and heard this speech. 
It annoyed her, because she considered 
the child was exclusively under her con- 
trol; and here was an interference — and 
on Sunday, too ! a day of all others on 
which the juvenile mind was to be fed with 
religious instruction. Nelly was to repeat 
hymns, learn Bible lessons, say catechism, 
and, if any recreation was needful, to be 
allowed to look at the pictures in ^ Pil- 
grim's Progress.' This order of Miss 
Isabel's, that Nelly should go with her 
maid, when she had intended to take her 
to church herself, must not be carried out,* 
and to frustrate it at once, she repaired to 
the nursery, which she reached just as the 
finishing touch was .being given to Nelly's 
dress. Without a word Lady Regieda took 
the child by the hand and led her into her 
room, and mysteriously (as it seemed to 
Nelly) shut the door. And then that tall, 
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hard-featured lady stood bolt upright before 
the little dot of a creature, and thus ad- 
dressed her : 

^ Now, child ! attend to what I am say- 
ing. / am going to take you with me to 
church. You will sit by me, and I desire 
you carefully to follow the ^^amens," and 
listen attentively to the sermon ; for mind, 
I shall expect you to be able to tell me the 
text. You must also — ' 

A loud knock at the door interrupted 
Lady Regieda's speech. 

^ If you please, my Lady, the Colonel 
wishes to know if your Ladyship is going 
to church this morning, because the car- 
riage is at the door ? ' 

' Very well, yes, say I am coming. 
Now then, child,' she said, clutching hold 
of her, lest by any chance she should escape 
to the maid, ^ remember all I have said to 
you.' And she led her to the front door, 
where, already seated in the carriage, 
were the Colonel and his daughter. The 
latter stared when she saw her little sister, 
and said, * Why, Nelly ! I told you 
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to go with Janet, for the sake of the 
walk.' 

^ And /j' said Lady Regieda, drawing 
herself up with offended dignity, 'choose 
to take her with me.' 

' Why, aunt, do you take that cliild to 
church ? ' asked the Colonel, with a frown 
of displeasure. 

* Because, Colonel, I have Christian 
charity to think more of her soul than her 
body. For the sake of a walk, indeed ! 
And is it for the sake of a drive. Miss 
Isabel, that you are going to church? 
Colonel,' she said, turning towards him 
with a determined look, ' Colonel, I pro- 
mised you that while I remained at the 
Castle, I would undertake to instil into 
that child's mind proper notions of Chris- 
tianity; but if you allow Miss Isabel to 
interfere, and to give her orders to Eleanor, 
I will no longer take that trouble.' 

' Indeed, aunt, T am sure you have 
quite misunderstood Isabel ; she has no 
wish to — to — ' 

* To speak or even looh at Eleanor, papa, 
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if aunt Regieda objects,' quickly inter- 
posed the young girl, with a haughty, 
supercilious smile. 

* Isabel ! I beg you will recollect to 
whom you are speaking ; your manner of 
speech is very unbecoming,' said Lady 
Regieda. 

' Oh, but really aunt Re ' 

' Say no more,' impatiently interposed 
her Ladyship. ^ Colonel ! I forbid your 
daughter to argue with me.' 

The Colonel frowned, and looked 
highly displeased. Isabel pouted, then 
put on an air of defiance, and finally 
looked up into her father's face and smiled, 
as she took his hand within hers, and 
nestled herself closer to him. 

Such little feuds between aunt and 
niece were inlets to prejudice, provoking 
perversity of temper, and sliowing each to 
the other in the most disadvantageous 
light. However, not another word was 
spoken ; each one sat silently brooding 
as they drove along over his or her own 
mortification. 
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At last the carriage stops, and now 
they pass with the oflFended feelings, which 
pride and discord occasioned, into the 
church. Here all is quietness — -a holy 
calm speaks, in the solemn words of the 
priest, of that ' Peace of God which passeth 
all understanding,' which will, mysteri- 
ously but surely, smooth away all irrita- 
tions, unkindness, cares and troubles. 
Did any of that party pray for this peace ? 
We cannot look into their hearts, although 
Lady Regieda's religious deportment was 
strictly according to her own notions of 
* pious devotion,' sitting down the greater 
part of the service with closed eyes and 
folded hands ! 

On their drive home a few common- 
place remarks passed between the Colonel 
and his aunt. Luncheon over, poor little 
Nelly was, with authoritative tone, desired 
by Lady Regieda to follow her to her 
room. 

* Sit there, child,' she- said, placing a 
chair before her. ' Now tell me about the 
sermon. What was the text?' Nelly 
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stared, and was silent. Her aunt repeated, 
* What was the text ? I told you to re- 
member it, and I insist on your telling me 
what it was.' 

' Brethren,' said Nelly. 

* Brethren ! ' repeated her aunt. ^ What 
do you mean, child?' There was not 
a single word in the whole sermon about 
Joseph and his brethren. Was it Joseph's 
brethren you mean ? ' 

^ No,' replied Nelly, very softly. 

^ Then pray whose ? — and what were 
you thinking of? ' 

^ Dear brethren,' said poor little Nelly, 
very meekly. 

^ Good gracious, child ! you must have 
fallen asleep ; you cannot have paid the 
smallest attention to my desire, and as a 
punishment you shall learn an extra hymn, 
and repeat it to me with your lessons to- 
morrow. Now get the Bible, we will have 
• an hour's reading.' 

The long chapter in Isaiah, with refer- 
ences and explanations, followed by a ser- 
mon on disobedience, soon wearied the 
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little girl ; she could not understand any- 
thing, but wished continually that some- 
body would come, or something would 
happen, to stop her aunt's monotonous 
voice. She tried to keep good and quiet 
for a considerable time, but at last it was 
no use, restlessness overcame her, and she 
finally burst into tears. 

* Good gracious ! ' exclaimed Lady 
Regieda with astonishment. * Why, child, 
what is the matter ? Are you ill ? ' 

* No,' sobbed out Nelly. 

* Then what is the matter ? Has this 
sermon opened your heart to penitence for 
your own disobedience ? ' 

* No,' said Nelly meekly. 

^ No ! Then, child, you are ill, you 
must have a dose of medicine; it is no use, 
I see, in your present state, for me to 
waste my time reading any more to you. 
There, go away ; and I shall desire the 
nm'se to give you a good dose of senna to- 
night.' 

Nelly felt she would rather, at that 
• moment, have taken any amount of senna, 
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than sit there any longer, listening to her 
aunt's reading. Like a little bird escaped 
from its cage, she flew away, thinking 
only of liberty and air, of her lovely trees 
and river, and, with them, soon forgot her 
troubles. 

Then Lady Regieda sat by her open 
window reading for some time; not feel- 
ing quite so young as usual, she began to 
think an afternoon's nap ^ no harm,' and 
was quietly dozing off into dreamland, 
when the strains of music reached her 
ear. Was it a dream ? She listened. 
' No ! real music, was it ? Yes, surely, 
it was the piano.' It was not for her to 
doubt the fact and slumber on ; ^ it was 
the piano ; ' and, being now roused to 
herself by the sound, she felt it her duty 
to go down and put a stop to such wicked- 
ness on the Sabbath day! 

Isabel Dynisford was an accomplished 
musician ; she sang very sweetly, and 
being accustomed to have some music on 
Sunday, she was now enjoying it, when 
suddenly the door opened, and Lady Re- 
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gieda walked in a stately manner into 
the room, exclaiming impatiently and 
authoritatively, * Isabel, this is a pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath ! I cannot remain 
in the house and allow, nor — ' 

^ Why, aunt,' interposed her niece, * I 
am playing sacred music' 

* Sacred music ! On an instrument for 
your week-day amusements ! for your airi- 
fied vanities ! your dances ! your songs of 
love! Sacred music indeed here! where 
you have every luxury, every worldly 
thing, to check pious thoughts ! I tell 
you, Isabel, reading your Bible and good 
books on religious duties left to us by 
exemplary divines ought to be your sole 
occupation on the Sabbath. I beg my 
feelings may not be so disturbed again. 
There are some excellent sermons in my 
room for young women, which I advise 
you to read.' 

Isabel shut the piano, and left the 
room, her face red with anger. ' Tiresome 
old creature, I wish you were gone,' she 
muttered. ' Sunday at Dellmore was such 
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a dull day, what could she do with her- 
self.' Her aunt's continual interference 
annoyed her. She was not accustomed to 
be thwarted in anything. ^ Where was 
papa?' she wondered, as she sauntered 
into his sanctum, and found he was not 
there. She met the butler in the hall, 
who told her that the Colonel had gone 
out with Mr Evan Evans. Isabel felt dull 
and lonely ; she thought she would go for 
Nelly to stroll about the park with her, 
but in this also she was disappointed. No 
one seemed to know where Miss Nelly 
was ! Janet, Miss Dynisford's own maid, 
saw her going down the slope. Isabel 
wandered out. ' Where was the child ? 
how tiresome of her not to be in the right 
place when I so seldom take her out as a 
companion with me.' Inconsistent, like' 
most selfish people, Isabel did not consider 
this rarity a reason for not finding her 
exactly where and when she wanted her. 
She got through the pleasure-grounds to 
the river, and, as she walked along, she 
thouglit she heard a voice. Yes, there was 
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no mistaking it for Nelly's, as the words 
'You naughty old dog' fell on her ear. 
Presently she came to a sort of glade, or 
open space, shaded by tall trees, through 
which in places the sun was shining just 
enough above them to throw a beautiful 
light on the mountain opposite ; here, on 
this mossy bank, which sloped down to 
the river, Nelly was sitting, or rather 
reclining : her hat was off, and at a little 
distance from her. She was enticing the 
old dog Shock, her constant friend and 
companion in her rambles, to go and fetch 
it, when her voice reached her sister's ear. 

' Why, child, what are you doing hera? 
how tiresome you are. I have been wan- 
dering about to look for you until I am 
quite tired.' And, not half-pleased with 
Nelly, Dellmore, or anything, she seated 
herself on the grass, and asked, ' How 
could you think of coming here so far 
from the house ? ' 

* Oh, it is not far, Isabel ; and I have 
Shock, and he takes care of me ! But he 
is a naughty Shock to-day, he won't do 
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what I tell him. But I love him for all 
that,' and her arms were suddenly round 
the dog. 

^ That's the way you spoil your frocks, 
hugging that creature ; you must not do 
it, Nelly, or I shall get papa to have him 
shut up ! ' 

^ But Shock is quite clean ; he washes 
in the river there — look ; ' and away she 
ran down the bank, and the dog after 
her ; when she threw a stick into the 
water he waded in and brought it out. 
Then she ran up the bank again, and sat 
down. • He loves the water,' she said. 
There was a pause; her sister's indiffer- 
ence to everything seemed to surprise 
Nelly, who presently said, 

' Don't you like the noise of the river 
— it sounds so merry and pleased, running 
along, Isabel ? ' 

' No, not particularly ; it is nice arid 
cool here.' 

^ Oh, I like this place so much ; I call it 
^^my Parlour," and Shock is my servant! 
Sometimes I learn my spelling and hymns 
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here. I can look up at the mountain and 
think of mamma.' 

Her sister gave a start. ^ Who told 
you about mamma, Nelly ? ' 

' Mrs Evan Evans. She told me an 
angel came and took mamma far, far 
away, beyond that mountain, up to 
heaven.' 

^ Nelly ! you must never ask papa 
anything about dear mamma, for it would 
make him very unhappy.' 

^ No ; I wasn't going to.' Then there 
was a pause. At last Nelly said, * But 
Mrs Evan Evans says mamma was so 
good and beautiful. She is happy now in 
heaven.' 

^ Yes, Nelly,' Isabel said musingly, as 
if she wished the child not io talk any 
more about her mother. She was, like her 
father, of a very reserved nature ; so to 
divert her little sister's mind from the sub- 
ject, she remarked, * How the birds are 
singing this evening.' 

^ But they do all day ! . Little birds* 
sing songs of praise all the long sum- 
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mer's day,' said Nelly, ^that is in my 
hymn-book. And see how the gnats and 
flies are sporting about with delight ; and, 
oil ! look, there is my darling little squir- 
rel; see how he springs from branch to 
branch ! ' 

' Yes,' replied her sister, ^ he is a lively 
little fellow.' 

^ Oh,' said Nelly, ^ he is happy too, 
and so are the birds and gnats, and every 
insect is happy, because they are good and 
do only what God made them for. Mrs 
Evan Evans taught me to say — 

" All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all." 

I like Mrs Evan Evans's hymns and her 
reading better than aunt Regieda's, she is 
so cross with me, and she makes one sit 
ever so long by her when she reads such 
dreadfully long chapters.' 

Isabel had been sorely tried that day 
by her aunt. She was feeling unhappy 
and depressed, conscious of a desolation 
in her heart ; for a moment she looked 
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earnestly at her little companion. Was it 
Nelly's childlike simplicity of thought, 
her religious notions, her sweet face that 
struck her? something touched Isabel's 
heart and made her draw closer to her 
little sister and kiss her ! 

The child — whose affectionate nature, 
whose loving heart, had been wandering 
about for some object upon which to pour 
forth its overflow — wanted only this en- 
couragement to throw her arms vehemently 
round her sister's neck and say — 

^ May I love you always, Isabel ? ' 

In an instant the little girl was folded 
to her heart, and the tear which fell on 
Nelly's arm was never forgotten; for 
when seas and the burning sands of the 
desert separated those two in after life, 
this first outburst of sisterly love, this first 
mention of their mother, was treasured up 
in the memory of both; and that lovely 
glen, which Nelly called *her parlour,' was 
for ever after rendered sacred by the re- 
collection of the evening spent there by 
the two sisters. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

' Do let us go into the house, the sun 
is so powerful to-day/ said Isabel to her 
firiend iliss Harding, who was spending 
the day with her. They stopped to listen 
under an open window. 

' Aunt Regieda and Nelly again ! Oh 
dear ! how fond my aunt is of hearing her 
own voice,' remarked her niece, as she 
passed into the house. 

It happened that Nelly, waiting in 
the little dressing-room as usual for her 
aunt's devotions to be over, heard well- 
known footsteps approaching along the 
passage ; she took courage and peeped out 
at the door, just as Mrs Evan Evans passed. 
The temptation was too strong — ^she ran 
after her. 
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^ Oh, please let me go with you.' 

^ Come along, darling,' said the worthy- 
housekeeper, and presently they were in 
the storeroom at the end of a long passage ; 
so when her Ladyship shut up her books, 
and gave out as usual the routine of lessons 
for the day, there was no response from 
the dressing-room. 

' Where was Eleanor ? Gone ! Had 
she been guilty of an act of insubordina- 
tion ?' This was not likely to be passed 
over; but worse, much worse her Lady- 
ship thought the offence, when the little 
culprit was discovered eating almonds and 
raisins ! 

' Child ! ' she said, ^ how dare you run 
away ? you have not been following me in 
the service for the day ; ' then, turning to 
the housekeeper, she said, ^It is gluttony, 
Mrs Evan Evans, which you are teaching 
the child,' and she took from poor little 
Nelly a packet of sweets. ' She shall not 
have these ; she must learn to withstand in- 
dulging the appetite. I am surprised, Mrs 
Evan Evans, at your want of judgment.' 
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^ If your Ladyship will allow me to 
speak, I would like to call your Lady- 
ship's attention to Miss Eleanor's cheeks, 
which have got so pale for want of more 
liberty.' 

^ Mrs Evan Evans ! Miss Eleanor has 
been too long the child of liberty. She 
is like a wild bird, which requires close 
caging and a vigilant eye. It is fortunate 
that I liave at last taken her in hand, and 
I must beg you will not again set her at 
liberty," as you call it.' Saying this, 
Lady Regieda clutched Nelly and dragged 
her into her room, then placing the paper 
of sweets on the table, she said, ^ Learn, 
child, to look temptation in the face, and 
turn from it as you would from poison.' 
The lessons proceeded, but they had not 
gone on long before the heat of the day 
seemed to overcome her Ladyship. She 
got up and opened the windows, untied 
her cap, loosened her head-gear and dress, 
and then sat down to the table again, and 
prepared the copy about to be written, 
making Nelly sit behind her to do a sum. 
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Presently, a wasp came in at the window, 
and annoyed her Ladyship; however, it 
flew out again, after which, a beautiful 
bright peacock butterfly entered, and 
flitted about Nelly. She tried to catch it, 
but away it flew round and round the 
room, then down again towards her chair, 
and she nearly had it, when away it 
darted, and this time alighted on Lady 
Regieda's cap. Nelly, all impetuosity to 
catch it, made so sudden and vehement a 
dash at it, that ofi* tumbled her aunt's cap- 
front and chignon on the floor ! Nelly 
gave a scream, she had no notion of false 
hair or chignons, and she believed by her 
vehemence she had done her aunt some 
bodily injury. She saw Lady Regieda rise 
to her usual majestic height ; she saw her 
face white and awful with rage, and she 
saw her bald head ! and Nelly trembled 
with fear, and continued to stare immove- 
ably at her aunt, whose angry passion at 
last found words — 

^ Begone ! how dare you stand there 
staring at me ? I believe, child as you are, 
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it is revenge ! revenge for taking away 
those hateful sweets. Gluttony ! greedi- 
ness ! overcame you, and a passion for re- 
venge seized you ! I have been harbouring 
a vixen ! Leave the room this instant ! ' 

But Nelly was too frightened to move or 
to take her eyes off Lady Regieda's head. 

' You shall i?ot stand there, child,' and 
she took her by the shoulder and pushed 
lier to the door, where her last speech was, 
^ I shall leave Dellmore, and you to your 
wickedness, immediately.' It certainly 
had been a shock to her Ladyship, for she 
had not noticed the entrance of the butter- 
fly, nor had she observed Nelly's idleness 
behind her back. It was no use to tell her 
how it happened, or anything about the 
butterfly. That she believed was only a 
wicked invention. So Nelly went in 
tears to her sister's room. Isabel and her 
friend were there lounging back on easy- 
chairs reading a novel. 

'What is the matter, Nelly? Has 
aunt Regieda been very severe over the 
lessons ? ' 
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^ Oh, 'tis not that misfortune ; but I — 
I — I thought I had knocked off her head ! 
but she called me, oh! such a dreadful 
name.' 

^Knocked off her head!' exclaimed 
Isabel, laughing. * What do you mean ? 
Was it her cap, her wig, and chignon ? ' 
and she laughed heartily. 

^ It was her whole brown head. I did 
not know aunt Regieda had two heads ! 
but it frightened me so, Isabel ; and then 
she was in such a passion, and called me a 
vixen ; ' so the more the child went on re- 
lating the * misfortune,' the more im- 
moderately the young girls laughed, till 
the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

* Oh, Nelly, you have almost killed 
me,' said her sister, holding her hand to 
her side. ^ But what did she say ? ' 

Nelly, encouraged by the diversion she 
saw the affair gave the two girls, now re- 
lated the whole of it ; but when she told them 
that her aunt in consequence was going 
away, Isabel skipped about the room with 
joy, saying, * Well, dear, that is the best 
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part of tlio story ; you have done an excel- 
lent morning's work. I only hope aunt 
Hoj^iodu will carry out her determination, 
and {xo at once, and then you shall say 
your lessons to me until the governess papa 
has ongngod for you comes/ 

* Oh, how nice ! Isabel, I am so glad; 
thon T shall — I shall not have to be shut 
u]) in that little room again.' At this 
moment a knock at the door somewhat 
startled her. 

^ If you please. Miss Dynisford, the 
Colonel wishes to see you in his library,' 
said the maid. 

* Very well. Now, Nelly, I suppose 
it is about this murderous affair of ypurs.' 

^ Oh ! will papa be very angry ^ Isabel ? ' 
^ No : I shall tell him how it all hap- 
pened.' 

^ And please tell him that I did not 
mean to knock off aunt Regieda's — ' 

* Head,' said Isabel, as she left the room, 
laughing. 

^ Isabel ! what is this I hear of the 
child's conduct to my aunt ? I understand 
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in a violent passion she has done her some 
bodily injury.' 

^ Oh no, papa ; it is such a ridiculous 
story, I can't help laughing,' and then she 
related it to him. 

* Well, I am sorry your aunt Regieda 
is so annoyed that she has determined to 
leave the Castle immediately. Go to her, 
love, and endeavour to persuade her to re- 
main ; and send the child to me, I must 
talk to her on her rude, uncouth ways, her 
want of gentleness is unladylike.' 

^ Oh no, papa, don't please take any 
notice of this foolish affair, poor Nelly is 
already so frightened, for aunt Regieda 
was so very angry with her ; don't say any- 
thing to her, papa.' 

^ Very well, then ; write at once and 
tell Miss Martin to come without delay, 
Eleanor ought to be under a strict govern- 
ess. Now go to my aunt's room and try 
to pacify her, and get her to remain, at all 
events, until the day she had fixed to leave 
us.' 

In spite however of all their endeavours 
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to retain her, Lady Regieda Wood carried 
out her determination the following day ; 
but before leaving Dellmore Castle, she 
considered it her duty to speak very se- 
riously to the Colonel on ^ the unchristian- 
like way in whicli he was bringing up his 
daughters.' Whether the Colonel's pro- 
found silence and haughty manner during 
this speeSli offended her Ladyship, or 
whether she spoke from disappointment 
and experience, it would be difficult to say, 
but slie left the Castle, declaring that ^ the 
longer she lived the more she was con- 
vinced of the ingratitude of this world.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^ Isabel,' said her father one morning 
at breakfast, as he was replacing a letter 
in its envelope, ^ Isabel, Arundel will be 
here to-morrow ; I am glad I asked him 
down, for, as an artist, this place will just 
suit him.' 

^ Oh, papa ! don't expect him on the 
day he says: depend upon it, the ^^pro- 
fessor," as I call him, will be too absorbed 
in his books to be in time for the train. 
Don't you remember how seldom he kept 
his appointment with us abroad ? and had 
to confess he had lingered so long over his 
studies, that he had forgotten all about us ? ' 

* Yes,' replied her father, ^ Arundel is 
a reading man, a good judge of pictures 
too, we could not have had a better guide 
at Florence.' 
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^ He used to tire me sometimes, I must 
confess,' said Isabel, ^ musing so long over 
things at the museums; I could not take in 
half his theories or explanations ; ' and she 
gave a suppressed sigh, and looked listlessly 
out of the window while her father took 
up the newspaper. Having no longer the 
excitement of teasing her aunt, in which 
she sometimes indulged as a return for 
those daily lectures which Lady Regieda 
was so fond of giving, nor the amusement 
of satirically and playfully rehearsing them 
to her father, she began to feel the dul- 
ness of Dellmore, and to pine for the outer 
world — that bright gay world of fashion, 
the sweets of which she had already tasted. 
So she gazed on tlie flower-beds, on the 
peep of tlie river between the trees at the 
foot of the pleasure-ground, on the lofty 
purple mountain in the back-ground, per- 
fectly insensible to any feeling of pleasure 
from the picture before her. Her thoughts 
ran thus : ^ How dull and quiet life was 
there ! how delightful it would be to go 
back to London ! then whom would she 

I 
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meet there ? What should she have to get 
in the particular of dress ? ' till she sud- 
denly turned to her father and said, ^ Papa, 
when shall we go back to London ? I hope 
very soon.' 

^ Why, love, do you ask ? Are you 
getting tired of Dellmore ? I have no in- 
tention of returning to town at present.' 

^ Oh ! but, papa ' — 

Just at this moment the butler entered, 
bearing on his salver a large-looking letter. 
The Colonel took it up; but finding it 
only a printed circular, threw it down 
again unopened. His daughter indolently 
took it up. ^ Oh ! papa, you did not see 
tliis ! — how delightful ! — a county ball ! 
^' to be at the Town Hall at Wyeford, on 
the 28th of next month, for the benefit of 
the Hospital," and this is to ask you to 
patronize it. Of course, papa dear, we 
shall go.' 

^ I don't know, I must -find out under 
whose particular patronage it is to be be- 
fore I can decide to take you, my love.' 

^ Yes; but do read it all through; see 
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here, papa, it tells you,' and she eagerly 
read aloud — ^ " Under the patronage of 
Lord and Lady Grosvenor, Sir Timothy 
Brass, Sir Thomas and Lady Hervey," and 
many others. There, you see, papa, they 
are county people.' 

^ Yes, those are some of the first families 
in the county. When is it to be ? ' 

^ On the 28th of next month. Do say 
yes at once, dear papa, for I shall be in a 
fever of suspense if you don't.' 

^I'U write to ask if the Herveys are 
going to it.' 

^ Oh, yes, of course they are,' and she 
read ' Sir Thomas and Lady Hervey ' 
among the names. 

' Then I shall have no objection, Isabel, 
to take you on the 28th, as the ball is to 
be under proper patronage.' 

^ Thank you, darling papa ; how lucky 
aunt Regieda is not here, or she would 
have tried to convince you that dancing 
was breaking one of the Commandments. 
I am so delighted ! ' 

^ Isabel ! I particularly wish your dress 
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for the occasion be had from Madame Tul- 
lemonde's. I think her style good, and for 
correctness to be depended upon. Write 
your orders to her.' 

* I will, darling good papa ; ' and Isabel 
skipped lightly up to him and patted and 
kissed his forehead, which was very white 
and handsome ; and the Colonel was very 
proud and happy when he thought of pre- 
senting her, his daughter, and the heiress 
of Dellmore, as he always intended to 
make her, to those grand personages who 
headed the list of patrons to the county 
ball in prospect. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

How lovely in the country is the early 
morning of a July day ; the air so fresh ; 
the sun just gladdening, not overpowering, 
the earth with its rays ; the flowers, which 
by and by will look so faded and wan, now 
invigorated by the morning dew, bursting 
forth in all their pride and gorgeous 
colours ! what a peculiar charm there is in 
the sound of the mower whetting his 
scythe, all else around so quiet, and every- 
thing so beautiful, telling of happiness and 
peace and ^ good-will towards men.' It 
was on such a morning as this that Mr 
Arundel was taking his early walk in the 
pleasure-grounds at Dellmore. A winding 
path through a grove of trees led to open 
fields and the farm beyond. He was in 
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the full enjoyment of the scenery, and 
everything about him, when his attention 
was all at once arrested by the sound of 
lamentation. He stopped to listen. It 
was a youthful voice ; and that youth 
should be so unhappy seemed at that 
moment to jar with the harmony of nature. 
No sooner had he turned the bend in the 
path than he saw, standing at the foot of a 
tree, Nelly, crying bitterly. 

^ What is the matter, my child ? ' he 
asked in a kind tone. 

^ Some one has taken away my nest, 
and the young birds began to know me : ' 
here fresh tears fell fast down her cheek. 

^ Well, never mind ; see,' he added, * I 
dare say it was that boy there, walking 
across yonder field.' 

* Oh ! where ? ' and with a bound she 
sprang to the top of the bank. ^ Yes, it is 
that horrid Joe ; ' and off she set full speed, 
nor did she stop until she came up to the 
boy. 

Out of breath, her eyes flashing with 
anger, she caught hold of his arm. ^ How 
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dare you come into papa's grounds ? How 
dare you steal away that nest ? You wicked 
boy, I'll tell papa to punish you.' The 
boy threw the nest down and ran away, 
while Nelly carefully picked up the young 
birds and replaced them tenderly ; then she 
hastened back to the spot where Mr Arun- 
del was still standing, both amused and 
interested. 

^ Well, you have regained your birds ? ' 

^ Yes, and thank you for them, Mr 
Arundel. I am so short, I should never 
have seen that wicked Joe, and then they 
would have been lost.' She carefully 
placed the nest back in its place, and turn- 
ing to her companion, said, ^ There ! do 
you think the old birds will find out about 
it ? Does it look, Mr Arundel, put in 
properly as if they did it ? ' 

The learned gentleman most good- 
naturedly examined it, and pronounced it 
to be very well done. 

^ That cruel boy ! How I wish he was 
well beaten.' Her warm, impulsive heart 
was roused to anger by this act of cruelty 
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and unkindness to her pets. ^ How the old 
birds would have cried if I had not found 
it out in time ! ' 

At this moment the bell sounded for 
breakfast. 

^ Oh, I shall get into such a scrape ; 
there is the bell ; and Miss Martin will look 
glum " at me all day.' 

When Mr Arundel entered the break- 
fast-room, he found the Colonel and his 
daughter waiting for him. 

^ We thought you were lost, Mr Arun- 
del^' said the young lady, ^ but I suppose 
you were absorbed in your books ? ' 

^ No,' he replied : ' I have been study- 
ing nature, and building, not castles, but 
birds' nests ! ' 

At this moment the governess. Miss 
Martin, and Nelly entered the room. 
The former, going up to the Colonel, 
said, ^ I am extremely sorry, sir, to be so 
late this morning, but Miss Eleanor has 
sent me right and left to look for her, 
which has entirely frustrated my most anx- 
ious endeavour to cairy out your wishes of 
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punctuality.' After this speech the lady 
sat down. 

^ Eleanor ! ' said her father, in a tone 
of hauglitiness, ^ Eleanor ! look at the time- 
piece ! ten minutes behind time ! if this 
happens again you will be punished.' 

Here the little girl was told by her sis- 
ter to ring the bell, and in doing so she ex- 
hibited further her disgrace by a rent in her 
frock, which had happily, she thought, 
escaped her governess's eyes. 

' Why, Nelly ! what have you been 
about ? ' exclaimed Miss Dynisford ; ^ you 
have torn your frock ! ' 

^ Bird-nesting, I dare say,' said her 
father, with a look of displeasure in his 
face ; and turning to Miss Martin, added, 
^ Such childish tastes should be given up.' 

^ Yes, sir,' replied that lady, ^ and it is 
my constant endeavour, knowing your 
wishes, to inculcate more fundamental 
principles upon Miss Eleanor's mind, and 
to imbue it with history, astronomy, 
aritlimetic, geometry, the use of the globes, 
and poetry.' 
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The lady did not look as if she had a 
grain of that sympathizing sentiment, 
poetry. There were unpleasant corners 
about her mouth, and she had a harsh, 
matter-of-fact system of managing her 
pupil which wanted softening, but in the 
presence of the Colonel hermanner andher 
speeches were studiously correct. 

^ Well,' said Mr Arundel, who had been 
a listener to all that was going on, must 
plead guilty, for it was my fault that Miss 
Eleanor was late, for I was the cause 
of her going to the rescue of a bird's 
nest.' 

Nelly's look at Mr Arundel plainly ex- 
pressed gratitude and surprise, for she was 
not accustomed to have such kindness 
shown her. 

Lady Regieda Wood had highly re- 
commended Miss Martin to the Colonel for 
Nelly's governess, because she was, she 
considered, of her school, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and a pious person. She was 
not young : nor was she at all suited to 
the management of her charge. Some 
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adverse hope in life had never wholly been 
forgotten, but had left its sting of sour- 
ness, indolence, and coldness of heart, 
which was for ever coming into collision 
with the impulsive, enthusiastic disposition 
of her pupil. 

^ Now, Miss Eleanor,' she said, as soon 
as they had returned to the school-room, 
^ I won't let you go bird-nesting again in a 
hurry, and I'll punish you for giving me 
such a race after you this morning. There, 
miss,' — holding up a long strip of muslin, — 
' I shall expect every bit of this hemmed, 
and neatly too, by the time I return ; you 
may pout and look as cross as you please, 
miss, but I'll have it done, and properly 
too.' 

Now, Nelly hated needlework: she 
played with her thimble, she pricked her 
fingers, it was such a long piece ; and why 
shouldn't Miss Martin believe Mr Arundel ? 
He said it was all his fault : it was not fair 
after that to give her this horrid piece of 
muslin to hem as a punishment. She got 
more angry. ' I sha'n't do it properly : I 
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won't do it at all ; ' and passion and im- 
pulse getting the better of her, she tore the 
muslin into two pieces. ^ There, I won't 
do it at all.' The one half remained in her 
hand, the other fell on the floor. She 
stood for a moment or two looking at her 
naughty act, the auger having worked 
itself off, her naturally sweet temper was 
bringing repentance into her mind. She 
picked up the piece and ran up-stairs with 
it straight to Miss Martin's room, into 
which she bounced, exclaiming, ^ I am very 
sorry, I was angry and I tore this, but I'll 
mend it.' Now, as it happened, that lady 
was just in the act of giving her liair ' a 
wash,' and various mysterious-looking 
bottles and implements were arranged 
before her, when her door, which she 
usually bolted during this process, sud- 
denly opened, and her pupil, ^the most 
observant child she ever met with,' thus 
intruded. 

^You horrid little thing, to come 

bouncing into my room in that way ! ' 

Nelly repeated her sorrow for the offence. 
VOL. I. 12 
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^ You wicked- tempered child — passion ruled 
you — I am sure I don't know what will 
become of you. I can't undertake to cure 
such wickedness. My health won't stand 
it.' Here she threw herself into an easy- 
chair and groaned. 

^ I am very sorry I was naughty, Miss 
Martin, but — ' 

^ Don't tell me you are sorry,' inter- 
rupted the governess ; ^ I don't believe a 
word you say ; you are a little story-teller. 
Look at your work, look at your face in 
the glass,' and she took up one and held it 
before her. 

Nelly could stand this no longer, and 
stamping her foot, she ran, sobbing as if her 
heart would break, down-stairs. At the 
library door she encountered Mr Arundel. 

^ Why, what is the matter now ? ' he 
said, seeing" her distress. 

' Miss Martin won't believe me — she 
never will. I told her I was sorry I tore 
the muslin. She called me a vixen, and a 
little story-teller.' All this came out 
between sobs and tears. 
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Mr Arundel kindly laid his hand on 
her head and said, ^ Never mind, never 
mind, my poor Birdie.' 

Now the word ^ Birdie ' had a magical 
effect on her, for she instantly applied it 
to her friends of the morning, and said, as 
she started up from the stair on which she 
had seated herself, 

^ Oh, I wonder if the old birds have 
found it out ! How I should like to run 
out to see if they are come back to the 
nest ! I hope they have, don't you, Mr 
Arundel?' and she looked up so artlessly in 
his face, through her tears, that he could 
not but pat her head and say, ^ Yes, I 
do indeed ; cannot you go out to see ? ' 

^ Oh no ! Why, Miss Martin would be 
in a worse rage, she would tell papa, and 
then I should be punished. She is so cross; 
I hate her,' she exclaimed with childlike, 
passionate anger. The kind-hearted man 
smiled, and he almost thought, with the 
child, some people ought to be hated ! 

At this moment Miss Dynisford 
appeared equipped for a drive. ^ Nelly, 
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you ought to be in the school-room.' Then 
turning to Mr Arundel, she said gaily, 

' Now, Mr Arundel, you really must 
let your books and brushes have a holiday 
to-day, and come with us to pay visits. 
Papa,' she said, addressing the Colonel, 
who at that moment entered the hall, 
* I am trying to persuade Mr Arundel 
to come with us, but he evidently thinks 
it a bore.' 

^ No indeed. Miss Isabel, I shall be 
delighted ; I enjoy a drive in such scenery 
as this.' 

^ Wild enough,' she replied with a 
little toss of her head, as if she thought he 
might have paid her the compliment, and 
not the scenery. 

* Yes, Arundel,' said the Colonel, ^ this 
is the country for the artist. I thought 
you would find something for your brush 
to do here.' 

^ I never saw more bewitching charms 
than yonder mountain, rivers, and trees 
afford. The harmony of nature is what 
we admire so much. There is the sublime. 
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the grand, wild boldness of the mountains, 
the graceful trees and river, down to the 
ferns and flowers, and a hundred little 
simple, indescribable matters, all blending 
together to form and give us Nature's most 
beautiful result — harmony. Are you not 
very fond of this place. Miss Isabel ? ' 

^ Oh y^s, for a change ; but I should 
not like to live here always. I can't say 
that I am such an enthusiastic admirer of 
inanimate things. It would be rather dull 
without carriages and horses, and a ball 
occasionally. By the by, papa,' she ab- 
ruptly said, * do ask Sir John all about the 
ball which is to be next month.' 

For the remainder of the drive the 
whole party were silent, each enjoying his 
own thoughts, Isabel with a conviction 
in her own mind that it was a pity 
Mr Arundel, who really was strikingly 
handsome, should be so absorbed in books 
and literature. It made him so stupidly^ 
silent and absent, and she could not un- 
derstand it in a young man, for Mr Arun- 
del could not be more than six or seven 
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and twenty, she supposed. The arrival at 
some entrance-gates turned the current of 
her thoughts to lier cards. 

Mr Arundel had taken high honours 
at college, where, at an early age, he 
gained a scholarship. Bad health, from 
over-study, obliged him to leave England 
for the Continent. There he met the 
Colonel and his daughter. The former 
had been an old friend and officer in the 
same regiment with his eldest brother, 
whose sudden death recalled Mr Arundel 
to England, in order to be with his mother, 
because she now had no other son. He 
resided with her in her own small but pretty 
villa, the Grange, in the hamlet of Groves- 
bank. Mrs Arundel was exceedingly proud 
of her son's high intellectual tastes, and in 
order that he might indulge in them to his 
heart's content, she gave up to his use a 
whole wing of the house. Here he had his 
sanctum. There was a very aristocratic 
look about both the mother and son, and 
they were alike noticeable for the sweet- 
ness of their smile. It seemed to lighten 
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up the whole face with benevolence. Mr 
Arundel's eyes were large, full-orbed 
hazel ; his nose, a noble feature, rose well 
out of his forehead, and with a fine slight 
Roman curve, which gave a classical ex- 
pression to his face. There was, perhaps, 
a stranger might think, a little severity 
about the mouth, but when you had talked 
with him you were at once convinced this 
look only expressed his high sense of feel- 
ing and principle. 

^ Well, Birdie,' he said, as he met little 
Nelly in the hall one morning ; ' well, I 
have been to see your birds, and they are 
all well, and see, I have picked up this 
feather, it will do to put into your doll's 
hat.' 

don't care for dolls. I did for 
Jenny, but Miss Martin threw her away, 
and then I never cared to have another. 
But what a beautiful feather this is ! ' 

* Yes ; we could not make a feather like 
this, could we ? If you look at just one 
fibre through the microscope, you would 
see that there are little hairs over it to 
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preserve it. Have you ever seen a micro- 
scope ? ' 

^ No, never ; what is it made of, glass ? ' 
^ Well, when I come again, I will bring 
mine.' 

^ Oh, thank you ; I wish you were 
coming again very soon.' 

^ For the microscope, I suppose. Birdie.' 

^ No, not only for that ; ' but he had 
entered the breakfast-room, and did not 
hear Nelly's last words. No one had ever 
noticed her before ; Mr Arundel's kind 
manner banished all fear, and she opened 
her frank, guileless, childlike heart to him, 
and was drawing him into it, with the 
devoted love of a little child. 

^ Isabel ! the horses are at the door,' 
called out the Colonel ; ^ how is it you are 
not ready ? ' he asked, as his daughter 
came towards him. 

^ I did not know, papa, you were going 
to ride this morning.' 

^ Not know ? whv, I told Eleanor to tell 
you to be ready at one o'clock ! ' 

^ Naughty little puss, she never said a 
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word; I have not seen her to-day. I 
won't keep you waiting very long, papa.' 

^ Eleanor ! Eleanor ! come here,' called 
out her father, in one of his sternest tones. 
The little girl came and stood trembling 
before him. 

^ Child, how dare you forget my orders ? 
Why did you not go immediately to your 
sister with my message ? ' 

' Colonel, I must again plead guilty,' 
said a voice at his side ; ^ for I believe my 
explanation on the beauty of a feather, and 
the microscope, interrupted the little girl 
on her way to deliver your message. Was 
it not not so ? ' he said, looking at Nelly. 

^Yes,' she replied meekly; and she 
looked thankfully at him as he walked 
away. 

Again her father called out ' Isabel ! 
the horses are standing too long.' Then 
turning to Nelly, ^ Go, child, and tell Miss 
Martin I desire she will punish you.' 

J ust then Isabel came down, looking so 
remarkably handsome, that the expression 
on her father's face changed from irritation 
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to pleasure and satisfaction, .as he said, 
' Come, love, we are late.' She sprung 
lightly into the saddle, and said, turning 
gaily, 

^ Now, Mr Arundel, you must not 
spoil Nelly ; papa says it was all your 
fault she did not tell me, and she is very 
naughty for having nearly spoilt my 
ride.' 

^ Poor little Birdie,' he said, as he 
walked away, but was soon lost in medita- 
tion over a book, too profound for our 
comprehension, which he was reviewing, 
while Nelly, outside the school-room door, 
stood hesitating what she should do. At 
last she opened the door: the governess 
sat, or rather was reclining, on an easy- 
chair, devouring a novel. She looked up, 
but as quickly resumed her reading. 

^ Miss Martin, papa wishes you to 
punish me.' 

^ Punish you ! yes, certainly,' she said 
with alacrity, as if it was one of the 
pleasantest things in the world. 

^ Pray, what for ? ' 
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There was no answer. Nelly did not 
choose to tell her. 

^ What is the punishment for, miss ? ' 
^ For papa.' 

^ TJhat's no answer, you little disagree- 
able child. I dare say you have done 
something very wicked and bad. FU find 
it out.' 

^ Papa says you are to punish me.' 

^ Yes, and I will too. You're an idle, 
disobedient child ; my nerves won't stand 
this way of going on. I shall be ill — I am 
ill from it. There, miss, learn me the 
whole of those pages of the Ancient 
Mariner," every word, or I'll turn you 
back.' 

It was her father's punishment this 
time, so she applied herself to learn it, and 
became so interested in the story, that she 
learnt it rapidly, and repeated it without a 
fault. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Whenever Miss Martin wished to es- 
cape a constitutional walk, she was ready 
to plead a headache. She told her pupil 
one day to run about in the shrubbery and 
not to go down to the river. This restric- 
tion the little girl did not like, and she 
was peering about thinking if she might 
not venture a little nearer to it, when she 
spied Mr Arundel on the bank below 
sketching. She stood watching him for 
some time, then she got nearer, and at last 
he looked up and saw the little figure of 
Nelly standing close to him. 

^ May I stay ? ' she said. 

^ Yes, if you don't fall into the river.' 

^ Oh, I never do ! Mrs Evan Evans 
used to let me run about all day on the 
stones.' 
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There was a long pause. Mr Arundel 
was absorbed in his sketch, Nelly standing 
by watching the progress without moving 
or speaking; then he dropped his little 
cup of water which rolled down the bank. 
In an instant she was after it, and dipping 
it into the river to replenish it. 

^ Thanks ; you are a nimble, sure-footed 
little girl,' he said ; ^ should you like to 
learn to draw ? ' 

^ Yes, very much. There is my beau- 
tiful parlour, and the mountains, and the 
trees, and the river there ; and, oh ! I 
wish I could draw the mountain, because 
mamma is above it in heaven.' 

^ Where is your parlour ? ' 

^Down there,' pointing in the direc- 
tion. 

^ Well, come, show it to me, little 
Birdie,' and forgetting Miss Martin, her 
rules, and everything but the present hap- 
piness^ she was presently leading the way 
through briars and brambles to make ^ a 
short cut,' she said, to the spot which we 
have already described. Mr Arundel was 
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wrapped in silent admiration, and re- 
mained so long lost to everything but the 
extreme beauty and grandeur of nature, 
that he entirely forgot his little companion 
until she said — 

' What ! can't you do it, Mr Arundel ? ' 

^ We will come and try another day ; ' 
but taking out his watch, ^ I suppose we 
must bo going back now,' he replied. 

' Then we will go by the upper path, 
because it is not so difficult,' said Nelly. 
As they walked along she suddenly re- 
cognized among the trees her old friend 
Evan Evans. It was so long since she had 
seen him, that she bounded away and 
sprang up to him with delight. How he 
longed to kiss his darling again, but there 
was the gentleman watching, and he knew 
his duty, ^he mustn't do so no longer.' 
Ho could not help stroking her hair, and 
smiling upon her, and giving her a great 
apple he had in his pocket, and a nosegay 
he was taking in to his ^ missus.' 

^ I must go, or I shall get a scolding.' 

^ Good-bye,' she said, kissing his great 
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hand, which she had hold of, ^so very glad/ 
and away she ran to the house. 

The old man watched her little figure 
till it disappeared, when, just as he turned 
round and was brushing his arm across 
his eyes, for tears were in them, he found 
Mr Arundel had come up close to him. 
He entered into conversation with the old 
man. It led on to Evan Evans telling 
him of his love for the darling, and how 
he feared the governess and all of 'em were 
harsh upon her. He spoke of her mother's 
death and her father's banishment of the 
child. 

Mr Arundel was much interested in 
the worthy man's recital and tender feel- 
ing of compassion for the little mother- 
less girl. He quite agreed with him 
about the governess, and one morning 
ventured to say, when alone with the 
Colonel, 

^ It strikes me, Colonel, that the sooner 
you dismiss that elderly lady and get a 
younger governess, whose tastes and tem- 
per are more genial for so young a child as 



EI-:jji:r. ::.e better; there is not that 
<y:::ra:r.y c^rwe^n teacher and pupil which 
ihcrv ou^t to be.' 

• W~:iy. ArunieL you surprise me ! Miss 
M^rriii jt-enis to me always most anxious 
to c;irTy our my wishes. It is the im- 
jv:u^ u<. hasty temper of her pupil which 
i< III raul:. I assure you, she is a diflficult 
oliili to mana^. Those Evan Evanses 
liLfcve spoil: her, and I imagine she does 
give Miss Martin immense trouble. I 
doubt it any one could manage her better. 
My aunt, Liidy Regieda, could not I ' 

' Well. Colonel, judging from all I see, 
her governess entirely mistakes her dis- 
position, and punishes without judgment, 
irritating the child's temper.' 

' Obedience, Arundel, cannot be too 
strongly impressed on youth. If it cannot 
be enforced by gentle means it must by 
severe ones. Obedience must never be 
lost sight of, Arundel.' 

* That's verj' true ; but in some cases, 
now in this, kindness will do more to 
obtain it than harshness.' 
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^ Well, well ! I'll think over, Arundel, 
what you say. By the by,' he said, wish- 
ing to turn him from the subject, ^ have 
you seen to-day's paper ? there is a very 
good article on the Government. Great 
changes to take place in India.' 

^ Yes ; and I see there are some lectures 
at Cambridge next week, which will take 
me away from this most lovely spot, but I 
shall come again to sketch, some day.' 

^ I hope you will whenever you like to 
come, but I am sorry you are going. You 
are not to be one of the lecturers, are you ? 
I thought you were forbidden hard work.' 

^ I am going up to listen this time.' 

Nelly found out Mr Arundel's habit 
of early rising and morning walk, and 
used to way-lay him in the hall, for she 
was sure of a kind word or a sight of his 
sketch. The morning he was going to 
leave he gave her a drawing he had made of 
the mountain-view from her green parlour. 

' There, that is for you. Birdie ! ' 

^ For me ! for my very, very own ? Is 
it really, Mr Arundel ? ' 

VOL. I. 13 
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^ Yes, I sketched it on purpose for 
you.' 

Her warm, impulsive heart beating 
with surprise andj gratitude made her 
spring towards him ; he took her up in his 
arms and kissed her. It was her way, he 
knew, she wanted to thank him.' 

* When I come again I won't forget the 
microscope,' he said. 

^ Oh, I wish you were going to stay 
here every day, Mr Arundel.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The evening of the ball arrived. 
During the process of Isabel's toilet her 
little sister had been watching in silent ad- 
miration. When the maid left the room 
she looked innocently at Isabel, and said, 
^ You look so beautiful, I wish you would 
marry Mr Arundel.' 

^ Eleanor, you absurd child ! what could 
put such an idea into your foolish head ? ' 

^ Oh, because he is so nice, and good, 
and tall, and draws.' 

Her sister could not help smiling at 
these excellent reasons. 

^ Silly child, you don't know what you 
are talking about,' she replied. ^ There, 
run away into the next room and look out 
all the scarlet wool from yonder bag.' 
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The idea did not all at once vanish 
from Isabel's mind, and playing with a 
long curl which lay on her lovely white 
shoulders, she gazed at her beautiful face 
and figure in the glass, and gave utterance 
to her thoughts : 

^ Noble birth ! good position ! Fortune ? 
Ah ! doubtful. Grave, too learned, too 
silent. No, Isabel,' gazing at herself, ^ that 
won't do for you.' 

^ Papa,' she said, as they were driving 
along, ' is Mr Arundel rich ? ' 

^ No, love, quite the contrary ; he has 
paid his brother's debts too often to be 
that. He never can be much better off 
even when his mother dies. I fancy she 
has only a small jointure.' 

They had now arrived at Wyeford, and 
the Colonel feels conscious of the sensation 
which went the round of the ball-room as 
he enters with Isabel on his arm. With 
intense pride he presents her to Lord and 
Lady Grosvenor, and all the aristocracy ; 
then with jealous eyes he watches her led 
away to the dance, and how the young 
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men gather round her to find a place on 
her card, and how bright, joyous, coquet- 
tish are her pretty airs with them. In the 
course of the evening the Colonel observes 
a yoimg man of gentlemanlike appearance 
looking at Isabel with long and intense 
admiration. He is introduced to her ; now 
he is asking her to dance: she smiles 
sweetly, and he writes his name on her 
card. The Colonel is all anxiety, and im- 
patient to find out this new admirer of 
Isabel's. He is very handsome, very 
agreeable, and will be immensely rich ; 
but, then — what ! — ^his blood, alas ! i» di- 
luted, it does not flow purely from the 
nobles of the land ! His wealth, honour, 
and position do not descend upon him from 
them, but ascend to him by the industry 
of his father's hands, and the honesty of 
his father's heart ! The proud Colonel 
turns away. He will not let this man 
court his daughter; he thinks his beautiful 
Isabel ought to marry the presumptive 
heir to a dukedom, a nobleman, or at least 
a wealthy baronet ! but the country squire, 
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the son of the inventor and setter-up of 
all the machinery by which the town of 
Wyeford gets its prosperity, — ^made out 
of gratitude its member of Parliament — 
that this man, albeit possessed of wealth, 
right feeling, and generous mind, should 
seek the society of his daughter with a 
feeling akin to love, tortures the Colonel as 
he watches them. 

When the dance is over, and he leads 
her to her father, she introduces Mr Grant- 
worth. With what a haughty inclination 
of the head the proud Colonel returns the 
pleasing, courteous bow of the young man, 
who for a moment stands by Isabel's side, 
intreating her to give him the pleasure of 
another dance in the course of the ball. 
She cannot refuse, nor does she wish it, for 
he is by far, she thinks, the best dancer 
and the most agreeable partner she has 
had that evening. 

The aristocracy are all leaving, and 
Colonel Dynisford's carriage is announced. 
With what solicitude the young man places 
the shawl on Isabel, and although she has 
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her father's arm, he walks by her side to 
see her into the carriage. 

Jealousy burns in the ColonePs breast. 
^ Isabel, you have been dancing too much 
with that man. His attentions have been 
too marked ! Do you know who he is ? 
His father was a mill-owner, the son of a 
weaver! the — the — ' 

^ Oh, papa ! ' interrupted Isabel, * Mr 
Grantworth is an M.P.' 

* An M.P. ! ' angrily exclaimed the Co- 
lonel ; ^ and what the deuce do I care for an 
M.P., or anything else attached to his 
name. I tell you his father was in trade, 
a man of low origin ! ' 

It was the first time in her life that 
Isabel had ever known her father speak 
with anger to her. She knew, too, that 
whatever Mr Grantworth's father had 
been, he, the son, was very gentle- 
manlike and very nice, handsome, and 
pleasant, and felt gratified that he had 
singled her out for so much attention 
and evident admiration. She remained 
silent. 
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At last her father, who had been silent 
too, said, * Isabel, kiss me, love.' 

She was not so warm-hearted or so 
impulsive as Nelly. She did not throw 
her arms round his neck, nor did she nestle 
closely to him as usual, but she obeyed 
him. She felt and showed a wounded 
pride. She begun to think how papa would 
ever bear any one paying her attention, or 
marrying her, and then she smiled, as it was 
all in the dark, and he could not see her, 
to think that it was stupid little Nelly who 
put the idea of marrying into her head that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER 'XX. 

Isabel was suffering from the malady 
of ennui, the morning after the ball, as she 
sat in her own little boudoir thinking over 
the events of the past evening. She had 
never known her father angry with her 
before : was there any cause for his jea- 
lousy ? Mr Grantworth had danced three 
or four times with her, he had been very 
attentive, and he certainly did admire her ; 
but what then ? should she ever see him 
again ? was his face handsomer than Mr 
Arundel's? was he taller? he was certainly 
more agreeable ; there could be no doubt 
of that. She was in this sort of desultory 
reverie when her maid came to inform her 
that Mr and Mrs Grapp were in the draw- 
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ing-room ; and she felt even this a sort of 
relief. 

^Dear Miss Dynisford/ begun Mrs 
Grapp, familiarly, ^ I have been such an 
awful time coming to call upon you, I am 
quite ashamed of it; but, you see, our house 
is so damp from being surrounded by trees, 
that it gives me my dreadful chest attacks, 
and I have been laid up for weeks ! You 
see. Miss Dynisford, 'tis not the most ro- 
bust-looking who are the strongest. I am 
very delicate, though I don't seem so.' 
Then glancing across to Mr Grapp, she 
said a little louder, ^ I was telling Miss 
Dynisford I was not strong ! ' Where- 
upon Mr Grapp came up close to the 
young lady and confidentially said in a 
slow, emphatic way, ^ Mrs Grapp is very 
susceptible here,' and he tapped away at 
his chest. 

^ Indeed ! I am sorry to hear it. I hope 
you like the place better than you did, 
^ Mrs Grapp, when I last saw you ? ' asked* 
Isabel. 

^ Well, Miss Dynisford,' she said, with 
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a little laugh, ^ it's no use not to like it ; 
^^what can't be cured, must be endured," 
you know, and we have got things a Uttle 
better in the garden ; but we don't under- 
stand the Welsh notions yet about any- 
thing. What we want now is our church 
done up. Mr Grapp hopes to get help 
from our Squire, you know he is also the 
member for the county, Mr Grantworth ! ' 
Here she accidentally let fall her parasol, 
which Mr Grapp, in the politest manner, 
with a bow to the parasol and to Mrs 
Grapp, picked up. This little commotion 
prevented Mrs Grapp's searching black 
eyes from detecting a slight start and a 
faint blush on Isabel's cheeks. 

^Yes,' said Mr Grapp, very mysteri- 
ously, * I have written to our Squire re- 
specting the state of the church. I am 
told he is a good, humane, generous- 
hearted young man.' 

^ I hope the Colonel will assist us. Miss 
Dynisford,' said Mrs Grapp, ^ for there 
are the schools in a bad state too. I can't 
think what the last rector could be like 
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to leave them and the church so dilapi- 
dated.' 

^ I am sorry papa is not in. Where 
are the schools ? ' 

^ Dear Miss Dynisford, there is a build- 
ing they call the school, but it is in a dan- 
gerous state, it may tumble down any day. 
If you will come down and call, I shall 
like to show it you, and then you will see 
that we don't ask for help before it is 
really wanted,' said Mrs Grapp. 

Isabel said she would some day call j 
and her visitors took their leave. 

^ Oh, papa, the rector and his wife 
have been calling,' she said, as soon as the 
Colonel came in. ^ Mrs Grapp never ceased 
talking. They want help for the church 
and schools.' 

^ Then they ought to apply to the 
Squire. My property is only partly in 
this parish. I shall not do anything until 
I know what he intends doing.' 

A few days after, Isabel, feeling the 
want of occupation, thought she would 
make the promised inspection of the 
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schools, so she took her maid and walked 
to the Rectory. After seeing and hearing 
a great deal about dilapidations, she, was 
returning to the house with Mrs Grapp, 
when the appearance of a gentleman on 
horseback on the brow of the hill attracted 
their attention. 

^ Dear me ! I wonder who this is com- 
ing. I should not be surprised if it was 
the Squire himself come to answer Mr 
Grapp's letter in person : but please walk 
in. Miss Dynisford, and sit a bit.' 

^ Mr Grapp, you'd better go and meet 
the Squire,' she said, turning to him. 

By this time Isabel recognized the rider 
to be Mr Grantworth, and she then said 
^ she had met him at the ball.' 

^ Oh, yes, to be sure, that's how he 
comes to be down in these parts,' said Mrs 
Grapp; ^ he is staying at Lord Grosvenor's, 
I suppose.' 

At this moment he entered the room 
with Mr Grapp, who bowed an introduc- 
tion to the ladies, and they shook hands. 
Mrs Grapp took care there should be no 
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lack of talking; indeed the business on 
which the Squire called seemed to have 
escaped her memory, until he mentioned 
Mr Grapp's letter, and then the gentlemen 
discussed the subject. 

When Isabel was leaving, Mr Grant- 
worth said he was going to the Castle, 
and inquired if Colonel Dynisford was at 
home. 

^Yes, she believed he was.' Then he 
walked by her side leading his horse, and 
what a delightful adventure this walk was 
for the young girl. She had been pining 
for something of the sort, feeling and 
thinking herself isolated in that dull, quiet 
valley out of the world : her world, — the 
world of excitement and pleasure, where 
there was always some one to flirt with 
and to pay homage to her beauty. It is 
true she had her father's devoted love and 
admiration ; but a girl of eighteen, brought 
up as she had been, wanted something 
more agreeable to the buoyancy of youth, 
to vanity and self-love, in the admiration, 
discovery of charms, attention, — a sj^-mpa- 
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thy, in short, akin to love from the opposite 
sex ! This was more Isabel Dynisford's 
idea of a ^ delightful world,' than being 
shut up in that ^ peaceful valley,' with only 
a devoted old father. 

Mr Grantworth possessed that pleasing 
urbanity and ease of manner, which is the 
result of mixing in good society. He told 
her that he had never been at Dellmore 
before; he had no idea the scenery was 
so fine. He had been abroad a great deal, 
but now his parliamentary duties would 
keep him in England ; and he hoped to be 
often down there for the shooting, which 
he thought must be good. He spoke of the 
ball, of the pleasure he l^ad felt in dancing 
with her ; and he asked if he was likely to 
be so fortunate as to meet her in Town ? 

Isabel looked very happy when she 
smiled and said, ^ Yes ; she hoped her father 
would soon take her to London.' The 
pleasure she felt as she talked gaily along by 
his side, made her entirely forget her father's 
jealousy the night of the ball, until they 
passed through the old gateway into the 
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court, when she recognized the tall shadow 
of the Colonel's figure standing in the 
porch, while Mr Grant worth lingered for 
a groom advancing in the opposite di- 
rection to take his horse. She hurried up 
to her father, whose countenance looked 
all astonishment and hauteur. 

' 'Papa, Mr Grantworth has called to 
see you on parish matters. He is staying 
at Lord Grosvenor's.' The last clause mol- 
lified the Colonel, and he received with 
dignity the guest of so distinguished a 
personage as Lord Grosvenor. 

Mr Grantworth said, ' he called to ask 
Colonel Dynisford about certain altera- 
tions in the parish and church which Mr 
Grapp, the rector, had written to him 
about. He was staying in the neighbour- 
hood, and took the opportunity of riding 
over to DelUnore.' 

The Colonel took Mr Grantworth into 
his library, and Isabel was disappointed 
at not seeing him again. She had, how- 
ever, the great pleasure of meeting him 
at a dinner-party in the neighbourhood 
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soon after, and to her father's dismay 
and horror he saw Mr Grantworth take 
her in to dinner ; and as he watched their 
happy faces, his proud heart ached with 
jealous fear. From this time there was a 
slight shadow over Isabel's usual gaiety 
of manner and playful frankness with her 
father, and she began to catch herself 
thinking of Mr Grantworth, recalling his 
features and pleasing looks. She thought, 
too, her father was more watchful over 
her, and distant in manner, and on a par- 
ticular day he was so extremely irritable, 
that she wondered whether Mr Grantworth 
had written or spoken to him about her. 

One morning at breakfast the Colonel 
had been reading letters, when he sud- 
denly exclaimed — 

^ Well, this is highly gratifying — com- 
plimentary too — Isabel! The Duke has 
done me the honour to offer me a very fine 
appointment ; I feel highly flattered by his 
Grace's remembrance. I shall consider 
about accepting it. How shall you like 
to go to India ? ' 

VOL. I. 14 
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^ India, papa ! ' / 
*Yes, love; how do you think you 

shall like to go with me ? we shall be in a 

very high position there.' 
^ Oh, papa ! 

^ Should you not like to be the great 
lady there ? ' 

She looked down, and became very 
pale. 

*I — I — I don't know. I had rather 
stay in England ; ' and as she spoke her 
face was covered with blushes which be- 
trayed the secret of her heart, and told 
the Colonel the truth. 

^ What ! ' he thought, * is her heart al- 
ready touched by the Mill-owner's son ! 
Confound his presumption ! 

' Isabel ! ' he exclaimed, in an angry 
tone, ' you can't deceive me ; I know what 
your hesitation, your wish to remain in 
England, proceeds from. Once for all, I 
tell you, there is a barrier which cannot 
be passed over with impunity. Not wealth, 
but position, is all a daughter of mine 
must look at. Blood, child ! it flows pure 
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in your veins from Edward the Confessor, 
undiluted by base marriages, and no child 
of mine shall dilute it. Do you hear me, 
Isabel?' She did not speak, nor even 
look up. Again he repeated, 

^ Do you hear me, Isabel ? ' 

^Yes, papa;' and, without a tear, 
without another word, she rose from her 
seat, to seek the quietude of her own 
room. 

For days after, the angry pride of one 
and the wounded pride of the other tem- 
pered the feelings, thoughts, and manners 
of both father and daughter. It might be 
thought strange that Colonel Dynisford, 
whose devoted love and admiration for his 
beautiful Isabel had hitherto made him 
yield to her every wish, should become so 
stern and irritable with her. But his love 
was selfish, he was a weak man. When- 
- ever the thought had intruded of the pos- 
sibility of any one coming between himself 
and her, he banished it at once into the 
dim future. But now the truth had flashed 
upon him, that one inferior in birth had 
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usurped a place in her heart, his stem, 
jealous nature was roused to cruel anger, 
which burst forth in passionate, contempt- 
uous reproaches. He had a week or two 
ago refused Mr Grantworth's offer of mar- 
riage, and he had buoyed himself up to 
the belief that the love was all on the 
gentleman's side. But now that he had 
made the discoVery that their sentiments 
were mutual, he resolved on accepting the 
appointment to India, and in an imperious, 
morose, haughty manner, tpld Isabel she 
must prepare to leave England with him 
immediately ! She knew it was of no use 
for her to say a word agahist his decision, 
of which she was herself the cause. To 
her Dellmore was no longer that hatefully 
dull, stupid place she had once considered 
it. The sweet associations of her first love 
made her feel she should be content to 
remain here all her life with him who oc- 
cupied her heart and thoughts; and the 
more she recalled his fine, handsome face, 
his gentleman-like, pleasing manner, the 
more she hated the very sight of those 
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heraldic emblems of the Dynisford's an- 
cestral arms, painted' on glass windows, or 
cut in stone over doors and fire-places, 
everywhere reminding her of the one ob- 
stacle to her happiness. Not that she was 
indifferent to rank and position, but they 
were secondary objects to her now, and 
she felt that Mr Grrantworth was in every 
respect a gentleman worthy of her love. 
Hitherto her lot had been lightness of 
heart, gaiety of thought, an ethereal life ; 
she had never known a trial, scarcely a 
disappointment ; but now she began to 
find thorns amongst the flowers which 
strewed her youthful path. There must 
be for all a beginning of sorrow, to lead 
the heart, as life ebbs on, to higher realities, 
and to foster a seriousness and depth of 
character which shall bear the day of trial 
with Christian fortitude. Her father's 
altered, almost churlish, manner, aggra- 
vated her sufferings, and made her avoid 
a Ute-a-Ute with him. She had no one 
whom she could make her confidant, so 
day after day she sat alone in her little 
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boudoir, brooding in silence over her 
misery. 

* Oh, Isabel, how pale you look ! Have 
you been busy ? ' said the little sister one 
day, when she came in from her walk all 
glowing with animation, delight, and hap- 
piness, at having been allowed to go on to 
the top of Hillsmount with Mrs Evan 
Evans. ^ Here, I have brought you some 
heather and hare-bells ; and does not this 
purple thyme smell sweet ? Oh, it is so 
nice up there ; the wind blew off my hat, 
but Shock soon got it again. Smell this, 
Isabel, it is so delightful ; ' and as she 
held it to her sister she noticed again her 
pallid face. 

' What is the matter, Isabel ? you don't 
look like you used to ! ' 

^ Don't I ? I suppose it is because I 
am going to leave Dellmore.' 

' But you are not going far ? ' 

* Yes, Nelly, far — very far away ; ' 
and she sighed heavily. 

^But I shall be with you, Isabel, to 
love you ; ' and the heather and harebell 
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were all thrown aside and forgotten, as 
she put her soft arms round Isabel's neck. 

' No, dear child ! Has papa not told you 
that we are going to India ? ' 

^ To India ! and me too with you and 
papa ! ' 

' No, Nelly/ 

< But — but — Miss Martin/ Isabel 
guessed her meaning. 

^No, you are not to be left with her; 
I believe you are going to aunt Regieda.' 

' Oh ! that will be dreadful ! but why 
can't papa take me? I won't be in his 
way ; I won't take up any room if you will 
let me stay with you ; papa won't see me.' 

She knew that her father did not love 
her, and she was afraid of him, and never 
quite free in his presence. 

Isabel shook her head and replied, * It 
can't be as I wish, perhaps nothing ever 
will again ; ' and she gave another sad sigh, 

* But don't you want to go, Isabel ? ' 

* Oh ! no, no, dear ! ' 

^ Then why can't papa go and leave us 
here? You could teach me; I would be 
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very, very good, and do all you tell me. 
Do, do ask papa to let you stay with me.' 

Isabel was resting her beautiful head 
on Nelly's shoulder, her* white delicate 
hands lay listlessly before her: she did 
not speak ; then the little girl went on with 
her dream of happiness. 

* Oh, we shall be very happy here, it is 
so beautiful up there on the mountain or 
down by the river. Nobody, nothing 
would hurt us until papa came back. Mrs 
Evan Evans would take care of us too. 
Please ask papa, Isabel.' 

She lifted her head and kissed Nelly ; 
she almost envied the little child's inno- 
cence, believing all things possible and 
easy, content with the present, for the 
present was her only world. 

Isabel, proud and reserved by nature, 
had made no advances towards a recon- 
ciliation with her father. She thought, and 
felt, and acted as the spoilt child, having 
been grievously injured — it was for him to 
make the first advances. Filial affection 
and the fifth commandment were for the 
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time over-ruled by wounded pride, but her 
little sister's appeal had touched her heart ; 
and rising from her seat, she said, 

* Come, then, Nelly, we will go to 
papa and ask him.' 

* Oh, do ! Isabel, go, but not me. — I — 
I — ^papa will like you to go ; not me too. 
I can wait here.' 

^ Very well, then, I will go.' She found 
her father letter- writing in his library. He 
looked up as she entered. 

* What do you want, Isabel ? ' 

^ Papa, I am come to ask you to let me 
take Nelly. She shall share my cabin 
and everything with me.' 

* Good gracious 1 Isabel, you must be 
mad to entertain such an idea one moment. 
Whoever heard of taking a child to India ! 
Why, they are sent home by hundreds for 
education. No ; put that plea out of your 
head. Here,' he said, handing her a letter, 
* read that ; you will see what your aunt 
Regieda says, and I shall follow her 
advice.' 

She took the letter and read : 
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* My dear Colonel, 

*I can't be burdened with a 
child. You cannot do better than to send 
Eleanor to school here where I can have 
my eye upon her. The Misses Pinkets 
are pious, sober, religious women; they 
don't rush to church after the saints on 
week-days and holy-days, but keep to 
piety at home, and on Sunday attend 
their parish church, which is in my district, 
and under the sole charge of an excellent 
minister, the Rev. Theophilus Wincey. 
You must make arrangements with Mrs 
Evan Evans to bring Eleanor, but not 
until I write to the housekeeper, for I am 
going from home. You are wise, I think, 
Colonel, to accept this fine appointment in 
India. 

* I am, your affectionate Aunt, 
^ Regieda Wood. 

* Cavendish Villa.'* 

* Poor Nelly,' she said, as she laid the 
letter down and walked away to the door. 

He called her back, ^ Isabel I ' 
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^ Yes, papa.' 

^Come here. This/ taking up a 
packet, ^ is my Will ; and I have made you 
heiress, the heiress of Dellmore ; but I have 
made a proviso, that the name of Dynis- 
ford shall continue should you marry.' 

Isabel gave a little start: was he going to 
relent ? no ! he was as resolute in purpose 
as ever! She did not wish to hear any 
more, but she thought his voice was kinder 
in tone towards her, and she wanted to say 
something in return, but pride would not 
let her ; so there she stood by the table, 
playing with a bit of white heather, her 
father watching, hoping, longing for that 
one word which would restore him his own 
Isabel again ; but she only said, ' Have 
you done with me, papa ? ' 

* If you have no wish to remain here 
with me, Isabel, you may go.' 

She moved slowly away, shut the door 
after her, and walked down the hall, feeling 
all the time dissatisfied with her own con- 
duct. Something told her she was doing 
wrong to her father who loved her deeply. 
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She retraced her steps to the library door 
and softly opened it. He was lying in the 
easy-chair with his back towards the door, 
and he had thrown his handkerchief over 
his face. He did not hear her enter. For 
a moment she stood irresolute, when a sob 
reached her ear. That proud man was in 
tears. 

^ Papa ! I am come to — ^to — ' 

It was enough, he took her into his 

arms, and, as it were, worshipped his Isabel 

once more. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

In spite of Miss Martin's nerves be- 
ing nearly 'worn out by the stubborn 
temper and the wickedness of her pupil,' 
she was extremely grieved and vexed by 
the notice which the Colonel had given 
her, that he should no longer require her 
services. She well knew the luxurious 
character of the home she had found at 
Dellmore, and the easy task she had in 
teaching so precocious a child as Nelly, 
with no one to interfere with her. It was 
a great plague and worry to have to look 
out for another situation. She wondered 
whether through the rector she might hear 
of something to suit her. She decided to 
call there that afternoon alone, for children 
are such listeners. 
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A visitor at the Rectory was of so rare 
an occurrence, that a double knock at the 
door startled Mrs Grapp, and sent her right 
and left to look for the boy, who, as ^ But- 
tons,' gave such a tone of superior respect- 
ability, she said, to the rector's establish- 
ment. He was at this moment digging pota- 
toes, and therefore had to hurry to the 
pump, and make a rush for his jacket, which 
was easy enough if he had not also that 
straight road of buttons to twist in and out 
with his fingers, while the visitor continued 
knocking, and Mrs Grapp was driven 
almost wild. At last he was respectable, 
and ushered into the drawing-room Miss 
Martin, and as she was one of the ^ Castle 
people,' Mrs Grapp was quite satisfied that 
she was seen and received by ^ Buttons.' 

^ Oh, Miss Martin, is it you ? Well, it 
is quite a pleasure to me to see any 
one to speak to — I have been alone all the 
afternoon. Dear, how sorry my husband 
will be to miss your call. Miss Martin, 
he is so partial to ladies' society. I tell 
him sometimes I shall be quite jealous 
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of him, he has such a gallant air that 
he is always a favourite with the ladies. 
I am sure I ought to feel very thankful to 
have so good a husband fall to my lot, 
for you know, Miss Martin, 'tis wedlock 
that determines one's fate," and a very 
happy fate I find it ; ' and she looked rather 
like a Mrs Grundy at Miss Martin, who 
happened to be her own contemporary in 
age. ^ You'don't see much company up at 
the Castle, I should tliink ? ' 

^ Oh, dear, no ! and on that account, 
and many other things, I object to stay 
there. I can't say I at all regret leaving 
Colonel Dynisford's family.' 

^ But surely, Miss Martin, you are not 
thinking of leaving ! with only .one little 
girl, you can't have so very much teach- 
ing ; are you not comfortable there ? ' 

^ What, have you not heard the news of 
the Colonel's appointment to India ? He 
and Miss Dynisford are now in London, 
getting their outfit.' 

^ Good gracious, no ! you astonish me. 
I wonder the Colonel never wrote a line to 
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tell Mr Grapp. Miss Dynisford ought to 
have culled upon me to tell me. She does 
not know what etiquette is ! When was it 
all settled, Miss Martin ? ' 

* Well, really, Mrs Grapp, the Colonel 
and his daughter are so reserved ! All I 
know about it is, the servants have had 
notice, and I must say I think it would 
haw been more dignified treatment of a 
lady, occupying my position in the family, 
if the Colonel had postponed giving me 
a hint of leaving until a reasonable time 
had elapsed after the domestics had been 
dischargeil. I canH at all regret going, 
but I do fool, JIrs Grapp, the way it has 
boon mentioned to me.' 

* Xo doubt you do. I never could get on 
with tlie Colonel ; he is as stiff as buck- 
ram/' There, he won't keep his daughter 
long in India. How very handsome Miss 
Dynisford is, and so elegant. Mr Grapp 
says he has never seen any one move or 
walk more gracefully ; and he is a good 
judge of beauty ! But what is to become of 
the little girl ? She is not going, I suppose ? ' 
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'No; I believe Lady Regieda Wood 
will have her, and she will find her sharp 
enough, but dreadfully passionate and 
impetuous. I dare say I shall soon get 
another situation ; but perhaps Mr Grapp 
may be able to mention me to friends ; I 
shall be very glad to get settled again.' 

^ I wish Mr Grapp was in : perhaps he 
has come back.' Thereupon she rang the 
bell. ' Thomas, do you know if your 
master is in ? ' 

^ Why yes, mum, I seed the flaps of his 
long coat pass along just now.' 

^ Then go and look for him, and tell 
him a lady is here. The Welsh manners 
are dreadful ; I can't understand that boy.' 

Presently Mr Grapp came bowing in — 
the very sight of a petticoat made him 
courteous, affable, and jocose, and he went 
up to Miss Martin, saying confidentially, 
^ I was weeding the flower-bed ; but 

" When a lady's in the case, 
All other things give place," 

you know.' 

Then Mrs Grapp, having given her 
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husband time to make his speech to Miss 
Martin, burst forth, 

' Well, Mr Grapp, you will be astonish- 
ed at the news. The Colonel is going off to 
India, and his daughter. The Castle is to 
be shut up, — the servants have all had 
notice ; the little Miss goes to school ; and 
Miss Martin has come to ask you to help 
her to obtain another situation ! Now 
what I say is, that it is very ungracious 
of the Colonel. He never wrote to tell 
you; and that Miss Dynisford does not 
know what etiquette is, not to have come 
and called upon me with the intelligence.' 

^ Dear me, this is a change indeed,' 
said the rector ; and you, Miss Martin, 
then are also leaving the Castle ? ' 

^ Yes, Mr Grapp ; and I shall be much 
obliged if you will mention me to your 
friends ; I am anxious to get into another 
situation as soon as possible.' 

' I will, certainly. I may be able to 
do so to her Ladyship, when I next go to 
Headington. It was lier Ladyship's kind- 
ness which gave me this living, you know.' 
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^ Well, Mr Grapp, don't say anything 
about her Ladyship's kindness ; " you 
know it is a subject we differ upon, and 
better not rake it up. You take in the 
Guardian^ and very often there are adver- 
tisements in it, and I am sure Miss Martin 
is welcome to see it.' 

^ Thank you, I shall be very glad to do 
so ; ' and she rose to take her leave, when 
Mr Grapp most politely offered her his arm 
to the little gate. 

^Mr Grapp,' said his wife, as he re- 
turned, ^ there was no occasion to offer Miss 
Martin your arm ; she is only a govern- 
ess.' The mention of her Ladyship's 
kindness had entirely put Mrs Grapp out 
of sorts for the rest of the evening. 
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The school which Lady Regieda Wood 
had recommended for ^Nelly, as being im- 
mediately under her own eye, was ' The 
Miss Pinkets' Seminary for young Ladies/ 
as announced on a large brass plate on the» 
little iron gate of a paling, which fenced 
in from the road ' Tickenham House,' in 
the town of Mandersfield, a red brick 
building, with a little patch of green in 
front. It was rather an old establishment, 
for many of the respectable tradespeople in 
the town related reminiscences of their 
school-days there, and exhibited in their 
little genteel parlours trophies of good 
conduct, while ^ Much assiduity in the Use 
of the Globes,' ^ Rewards of Merit,' and 
such-like creditable expressions of praise, 
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from the Miss Pinkets to their pupils, 
might be read on the fly-leaf of prize-books, 
which lay on their tables. 

It was not the sort of home we should 
have selected for Nelly ; but the Colonel 
did not trouble himself to question the 
Miss Pinkets' qualifications, nor, in fact, to 
think at all about the suitableness of a 
school for his child, where every trifling 
accident would have its influence for 
good or evil. In this responsible and im- 
portant matter the Colonel was quite satis- 
fied with his aunt's recommendation that 
the Miss Pinkets were ^ estimable women/ 
She, on her side, befriended them because 
they were useful to her, very energetic 
in collecting for her pet missions, and 
also enthusiastic admirers of her favourite 
* minister.' So, to the seminary for young 
ladies at Tickenham House Nelly was \ 
to go ; and the Colonel requested his aunt 
to call on the Miss Pinkets and arrange 
matters with them. 

The three Miss Pinkets prided them- 
selves each on her own particulr gift. The 
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eldest Miss Pinket was a comfortable-look- 
ing person about sixty : Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, The Use of the Globes, 
and everything in the useful knowledge line 
was her department. The second, Miss 
Eliza, who had very weak eyes, and was 
tall and slight in figure, undertook Deport- 
ment and Dancing ; while Miss Sarah, the 
youngest by some five or six years, prided 
herself on the singular accuracy of her 
judgment, on a quick discernment of cha- 
racter, and a readiness to detect the flaws 
and tempers in their pupils. Both the 
other sisters were a little afraid of Miss 
Sarah's divining quality of mind, and sub- 
mitted, in all things, to her judgment ; 
therefore general conduct, and matters of 
insubordination in the establishment, rested 
with that lady. Unfortunately she had 
not been blessed with a constitution suffi- 
ciently cheerful to bear up against the un- 
kind treatment of the world, the neglect 
and disappointment which had left her still 
Miss Sarah Pinket. 

However, to have for a pupil at their 
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school a niece of that distinguished person- 
age, Lady Regieda Wood, was an honour 
that at once raised it above that of the Miss 
Batterleys', — a rival seminary for young 
ladies, at the other end of the town. At 
all times very subservient to her Ladyship, 
on the present occasion the Miss Pinkets 
could not sufficiently express their feelings, 
and readiness to meet her Ladyship's views. 
She told them that they must be prepared 
to find the child very backward, with coun- 
trified notions ; for she had been brought 
up in a wild manner by the bailifi* and his 
wife, who, in fact, looked upon her as their 
own, nor had the Colonel, her nephew, 
ever seen her until she was five or six 
years old. ^ Therefore,' she added, ^ she 
has much to unlearn as well as learn.' 

^Poor child!' all three of the Miss 
Pinkets exclaimed, ^ we shall do our utmost 
for her, your Ladyship, we trust, feels 
assured.' 

^Yes, yes, of course. Now, then, I 
think I have nothing more to say on that 
subject ; I will write to the bailiflPs wife to 
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bring the child on my return, so that is all 
flcttlod. Now there are several district 
matters I wisli you to attend to, in my ab- 
sence ; I am going to leave home to-mor- 
row.' 

* Indeed ! we are sorry to hear it ; your 
Ladyship will not be absent long we hope.' 

' I don't know : I wish you to go round 
the district and collect all you can for the 
Women's Shoe Club — also, raise funds for 
the little gypsies, take soup to the alms- 
house, and see what medicine the old 
women require. Mr Wincey is to hold a 
prayer-meeting and lecture in the school- 
room on Thursday evening ; I wish you to 
see who attends it, besides yourselves and 
pupils.' 

^ Oh yes, we will indeed, my Lady ! 
It is such a privilege to hear Mr Wincey, 
and in every respect we shall endeavour to 
carry out your Ladyship's wishes.' 

' And you may be sure, my Lady,' said 
Miss Sarah, with religious deportment and 
sanctity of face, ^ that wherever you go, 
your Ladyship will be followed by our 
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prayers, and we trust your Ladyship's 
health—' 

' Health ! ' interrupted Lady Regieda ; 
^ there is nothing the matter with me;' and 
rising from her chair, she added, — opening 
a large black silk bag, — ' Here, I leave my 
district book in your hands, and I hope to 
find a good collection made on my return.' 

No sooner had the door closed on the 
retreating figure of her Ladyship, than 
Miss Sarah, always the first to pronounce 
an opinion, exclaimed, ^ Sisters ! I discern 
a mystery about this child. Why was she 
reared by the bailiff's wife ? Depend upon 
it there is something to be concealed; 
however, as her Ladyship called her her 
niece," we must feel the honour of her 
Ladyship's patronage, as much as if there 
were no mystery ; but there is one I am 
sure.' 

And whatever Miss Sarah suggested, 
the sisters were sure to agree was right; in 
fact, they never ventured to differ in opinion 
firom her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

We must now pass over a few weeks. 
Nelly was eight years old wlien she was 
again loft the only representative in the 
house of her ancestors. The Colonel and 
his daughter, with all their numerous train 
of servants and baggage, have departed en 
route to India, leaving directions with Mrs 
Evan Evans to take Nelly to her aunt, 
Lady Regieda, whenever she wrote to fix 
the time. At present her Ladyship was 
from home. The leave-taking was sad 
enough for poor little Nelly, who for days 
before could only think of Isabel, and cling 
to her. Her father told her he would come 
and fetch her when she was old enough, 
and hoped she would be a good little girl. 
But all is over now, and they are gone. 
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Sad as the parting was, it was nothing to 
the sufferings which Evan Evans and his 
wife are enduring on the prospect of her 
departure for school. The old man could 
not sleep nor eat for thinking of the ^ dar- 
ling,' — there, he must call her by that 
endearing name, whether his missus scolded 
him or not, — he so feared starvation for 
her. He had heard of schools where they 
did not give the children enough to eat, 
and to think of her wanting a * bit of 
meat,' when he would go without his 
dinner and starve any day, for Miss 
Nelly. Thus the good man fretted over 
the prospect and the coming departure of 
his favourite; nor could he be satisfied 
until he saw his ^ missus ' getting materials 
together towards the production* of a large 
plum cake for the darling. 

In the mean time, Nelly watched Mrs 
Evan Evans dismantle the rooms one by 
one, and carefully put away the valuable 
ornaments, furniture, and pictures. It 
seemed to her young heart, that were it 
not for leaving the Evan Evanses^ and all 
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her pets and flowers, she would like to 
see something of the wonderful world, 
of which she had heard Isabel talk so 
much; and besides, she was going to be 
with young girls like herself, and she 
thought it would be very nice to have 
some play-fellows; she felt glad that she 
was not to be always with her aunt Re- 
gieda, and this reconciled her to the idea 
of school. 

"Three months elapsed after theColonePs 
departure, and no letter from Lady Re- 
gieda. The worthy housekeeper began 
to think she had forgotten all about 
Miss Nelly, when, at last, the summons 
came, and the day was fixed for her de- 
parture. Only for one week more she was 
to enjoy her liberty with Shock and Mr 
Evan Evans, who devoted himself to tak- 
ing her here, there, and everywhere on the 
pony, while he walked by her side, over the 
mountains. One day he took it into his 
head that he must have a ^ picter ' of Miss 
Nelly, to look upon when she was gone ; 
and he got his ^ missus ' to consent to an 
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expedition to Wyeford for the purpose. 
Nelly was delighted, but she insisted on 
being photographed with Evan Evans and 
his wife on each side of her. This was an 
arrangement the worthy couple did not at 
all like ; however, she was eager to have 
her own way about it, and they could not 
on the eve of parting refuse ^ the darling ' 
anything. So, in a somewhat formal atti- 
tude, the photograph was taken. 

Then came the packing of Nelly's 
clothes, her books and treasures, and care- 
fully she folded in paper after paper the 
little drawing of her ^ parlour,' which Mr 
Arundel had given her, her first possession 
of any consequence. Who cannot remem- 
ber the feeling of intense pride with which 
he looked upon his first gift, something to 
show and call his Wery own,' and with 
childlike notions, enhanced in value by the 
superiority and importance of the giver ! 
Then there were certain directions to be 
given about her pets and plants, till every- 
thing was done, and the last evening came. 
Then Nelly's heart began to fail her — 
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especially when old Shock, the dog, came 
rubbing his head against her to be caressed 
as usual. She fairly broke down, and 
burying her face in his shaggy neck, 
sobbed aloud, and completely upset Mr 
Evan Evans's equanimity, so that he then 
and there took the little child up in his 
arms, and soothed and kissed her, while 
tears glistened in his eyes. It was no use 
for his missus to shake her head and say 
^ he musn't do so no longer,' he couldn't 
help it. 

It was a cold day in March when 
Nelly set out on her journey for Manders- 
field. She had never been anywhere but 
to Wyeford, and therefore the eagerness 
she felt to see everything as she travelled 
along took away the recollection of the 
leave-taking ; and besides, novelty is one of 
childhood's pleasures. 

On arriving at Lady Regieda Wood's, 
they were shown into a dark, dismal 
dining-room, and were kept waiting a 
considerable time. Mrs Evan Evans had 
continually to replace Nelly at a respect- 
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ful distance, for every now and then 
she would start forward to kiss her, 
making her nervously afraid that Lady 
Regieda would catch her in the very act. 
Her own heart was sad and heavy enough, 
but she tried to keep Nelly's spirits up, 
fearing that anything like tears would 
make her aunt receive her angrily ; so she 
told her of the young ladies she would soon 
have to play with, and the many pretty 
things she would see and learn to make. 

^ Then I'll make some for you and Mr 
Evan Evans by the time I come home.' 

At this moment Lady Regieda's tall 
figure appeared at the door, and Mrs Evan 
Evans rose and led Nelly towards her. 
She looked down on the little creature by 
her side, and, laying her hand on her head, 
turned to Mrs Evan Evans, and said, 

^ I think, ma'am, she has grown, and 
I trust that under the Miss Pinkets' 
teaching, and our minister's watchfulness, 
she will become a good and pious young 
woman by the time her father comes back 
from India. She will remain here with 
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nio t()-(lay, and to-morrow, after my morn- 
ing dovotions, I will take her myself to the 
Bchool.' 

* Porhaps your Ladyship will allow me 
to call and ao(^ Miss Eleanor in the morning.' 

* No,— I tliiuk not.' 

* VtTy woll, my Lady, it shall be as 
your Fjadysliip thinks proper.' 

* Mrs l^vau Evans, I informed the • 
dolont^l of my intention to send my niece 
to you sliould I fool the burden of her in 
tlu> liolidayH.' 

' Certainly, my Lady ; and I am sure 
Miss Kloauor will be treated by us with 
ov(My rospoct and ])ropriety due to her 
position.' 

Now little N(^lly only understood her 
aunt's spoodi, and her eyes brightened at 
the tli()u<»;lit of spending her holidays at 
Dolhnoro ; and Mrs Evan Evans, with this 
hope, loft Cavendish Villa better pleased. 

' Now, child, you may amuse yourself 
by looking at the pictures in this book.' 
She found it was her old friend ' The 
Pilgrim's Progress,' and she soon got tired 
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of the good Christian. She wanted to ask 
a hundred questions about the school, and 
the girls, and the garden, if there were 
one, but she was chilled in any attempt to 
be talkative by her aunt's manner. She 
longed for to-morrow morning, that she 
might get out of that house. As the clock 
struck nine, three maids, all dressed alike, 
in dark blue dresses with white aprons and 
old-fashioned mob caps, entered the room, 
and stood all in a row before Lady Regieda, 
who took a book from the shelf; then she 
said, ^ Maids, we must pray alone, as our 
pastor will not be here to-night.' She read 
a chapter, then a prayer, and then Nelly 
was delighted, for she told one of the 
girls to take her up to bed. - 

The following morning Nelly was 
told by her aunt to put on her bonnet, she 
was going to take her to school. The 
Miss Pinkets, all three, recieived Lady 
Regieda Wood and her little niece, and 
again expressed their sense of the honour 
conferred upon them by so distinguished 
a personage. 
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Then they each in turn looked at 
Nelly. Miss Pinket remarked that she 
had a good-shaped head for history. Miss 
Eliza thought, on tapping her back, that 
dumb-bells and back-board would be 
required ; while Miss Sarah remained pro- 
foundly silent. Could she not detect in her 
countenance a ^ child of mystery ' ? She 
would use her discernment on the matter. 
Then thinking an observation from her was 
expected by her sisters, she remarked, ^ I 
hope this young lady knows her catechism 
and her duty to pastors and teachers.^ 

^ She did, for I took great pains to 
teach the child,' replied Lady Regieda; 
* but I dare say she has forgotten half my 
good teachings,' 

^ Ah ! pity ! pity ! indeed,' all three of 
the sisters said in unison. 

^Well,' said Miss Sarah, wish to 
observe and point out to our pupil three 
excellent proverbs. They are — Never 
too late to mend " — 111 weeds grow 
apace " — A wounded reputation is seldom 
cured;" and I may add another, which 
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will apply to us her teachers — Where 
there's a will there's a way, to bend the 
bow to the arrow ! " ' 

* Very true,' said Lady Regieda Wood ; 
and then she took her leave, whereupon 
Nelly was introduced to the school-room, 
where all the girls stared at her, and when 
they resumed their lessons, she was told 
to sit down and listen to what was going 
on. 

When the lessons were over, the books 
closed, and the Miss Pinkets had left the 
room, the young, ladies all got together. 
Nelly felt very tired, and wondered they 
did not come and talk to her; then she 
heard them laughing, and presently found 
they were talking about her. One of the 
girls made some remark about her dress and 
her ugly — something she didn't hear, and 
poor, sensitive little Nelly could hardly 
keep back her tears. She seemed, though 
in the midst of young companions, with 
mirth and laughter all around her, to be 
more lonely than in the seclusion of her 
own lovely, peaceful valley, where every- 
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thing was in harmony with life and happi- 
ness. Here she had nothing in common 
with the rest ; with girls who had been con- 
stantly mixing with grown-up people, and 
hearing disparaging remarks made on this 
or that person's character — ^who talked of 
love as a joke, jeering at each other about 
it, without the least perception of its sacred 
character — who had brothers and sisters to 
tease and gamlpol with. Nelly could not 
understand them, and felt and looked so 
perfectly ignorant of the things they talked 
about, tliat when they saw her large eyes 
stare with astonishment, and how dull and 
silent she was, they laughed at her and 
called her ^ Miss Dumps ! ' No wonder she 
was miserable, and night after night cried 
herself to sleep. 

Miss Gull, or ^ Old Lynx ' as the girls 
called their teacher, was extremely strict 
as regards the behaviour of the young 
ladies. No impropriety was allowed; no 
letters from brothers to their sisters were 
permitted ; nor were the young ladies on 
any account to notice a male relative or 
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acquaintance, if by chance, in their daily 
walks, they recognized one. Indeed, so 
careful were the Miss Pinkets, that they 
had high moreen curtains put entirely 
round their large square pew in the 
church, lest the clerks from Mr Nashfell's 
office, who unfortunately sat opposite, 
should look at the young girls from 
Tickenham House ! 

Months passed on, and matters did not 
seem likely to improve for Nelly's happi- 
ness. 

At last letters from India reached 
Cavendish Villa. The Colonel, regretting 
he had missed the two last mails, com- 
menced by informing his aunt of the im- 
mense attention and kindness he had 
received from the Commander-in-chief, 
and all the great people out there ; Isabel 
was exceedingly admired — in fact, nothing 
else was talked of at Government House 
but her beauty I She had received in- 
numerable offers, and was now engaged, 
with his entire approval, to Captain The 
Honourable Duncan St Maurice, a match 
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in every respect suitable to the house of 
Dj-nisford ! The wedding was to take 
place immediately. And now he was 
about to announce another event, one 
which would at first astonish her. He 
himself was about to make a second mar- 
riage ! he thought it would be advantage- 
ous to his daughter El6anor, by and by, to 
have a step-mother to introduce her, for he 
intended to have her sent to India, though 
at present she was much too young. The 
lady of his choice was the daughter of 
General Killbourne, and a great friend of 
IsabcFs. She certainly was young, yet, 
in point of family, and in every other 
respect, was all he could desire; and he 
hoped his next letter would inform her of 
his happiness, as it had been arranged 
by Isabel and her friend that his mar- 
riage should come on immediately after 
Isabel's. 

* Humph ! he had better let it alone,' 
said Lady Regieda aloud, as she refolded 
the letter. * Good for Eleanor indeed ! 
Why can't her sister, the grand Mrs St 
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Maurice, introduce her at the proper time ! 
Second marriages are made for conveni- 
ence, and seldom spring from mutual love. 
The Colonel had better let it alone.' Then 
her Ladyship rang the bell, and desired 
the maid to take a letter to Miss Eleanor, 
which came enclosed in hers from India, 
^ and to give it into her own hands.' It 
was the first letter Nelly had ever re- 
ceived, and it was therefore of itself an 
event which delighted her ; but when she 
found it was from ^ Isabel ! ' her warm, 
impulsive heart, enthusiastic with joy, 
made her kiss it, and then rush into the 
presence of her school-fellows to proclaim 
her delight ! There was, however, no 
sympathy from them, but only amused 
looks, when Miss Sarah said, 

' Miss Dynisford ! put away that letter, 
if you please, until the duties of the school 
hours are over; and if you do not give 
your whole attention to what I am about 
to read aloud from history, I shall take 
it from you for a whole day.' 

In spite of her impatience to read her 
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iJmtitfC -zLtt izs Til' ^tz£K2r •ix' Hrwff Shmis- 
iiciTt -aiiTurmiSci iirors find fcr 

"rihiHrrtffeLT^ in-cie ^liraar int wmaeli they 

ciCi^irse -Gt iTSKr L-^Te LapjiEE;^ Bot to run 

hul L07 he knew that he most haniA the 
iffia^e of hi« first love, the beantiAil Isabel 
l)yuvdoTi\, from his heart. To go abroad 
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and try to forget her was the best thing he 
could do. Accordingly, at the close of the 
session, he set off for Florence, where he 
fell in with his neighbour and friend. Lord 
Grosvenor, and his family. It is a well- 
known fact, that Englishmen abroad con- 
gregate together, and keep aloof from the 
society of foreigners ! justly deserving the 
censure, ^ that they are the most unsociable 
people on the face of the earth.' In the 
course of time another marriage was an- 
nounced as about to take place, between 
the eldest daughter of Lord Grosvenor 
and Mr Grantworth, M. P. for the 
county ! 

When Mrs Grapp heard this news, she 
said, ^ she was delighted, because the Squire 
was such a special favourite of hers.' No 
doubt he would now complete the mansion 
he had begun a year ago at Highoakham, 
an estate of his in the parish, and come to 
reside there, when she would be sure of 
having ^ a good neighbour.' 

When Mr Evan Evans and his wife 
received the intelligence of the Colonel's 
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marriage, which followed soon after the 
first announcement, they thought only of 
their darling, and wondered if the new 
Mrs Dynisford would make her a kind 
step-mother. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Welsh are a true-hearted people, 
warmly attached to their native soil, and 
proud to veneration of the lord and master, 
whose genealogy, castle, or lands bear any 
tradition of the memory of their princes, 
bards, or heroes ! 

In their wild mountain home, free from 
the excitement, the tumult, and the novelty 
of the world, the Evan Evans's mode of 
life was very simple and primitive. Their 
chief topic of conversation was ^ the dar- 
ling,' and how they hoped she was never 
punished, and had ^ plenty to eat ! ' What 
would they give just to take a peep at her! 
They had brought her up from infancy to 
habits of truthfulness, and to reverence all 
sacred things. Theirs was ^ Primitive 
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Christianity,' lost sight of in the religion 
of the day, as we see by the absence of 
awe and fear, by the careless manner in 
which holy names are uttered ! Thus her 
foster parents (for so indeed they were) 
comforted themselves that her early train- 
ing would keep their darling out of trouble. 

Nelly had been four or five months at 
school without having formed a friendship, 
or taken to any of her companions. They 
all shunned her, whispering together their 
plots and plans in her presence, mistrust- 
ing her, and setting her down as ^tell- 
tale,' ^for,' they said, ^people who were 
so silent were always observing and mis- 
chievous.' They called her an ^ old-fash- 
ioned piece of goods,' and made use of 
slang terms, which were all Greek to 
Nelly. She liked her lessons with old 
Miss Pinket best, for they were about 
history and geography — things which in- 
terested her. 

One day, while Nelly was out of the 
school-room, one of the girls said, ^ Oh ! 
here ! do let us see what treasures little 
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" Dumps " is so careful to lock up. For a 
wonder she has not locked her desk ! ' 
Another girl opened it at once, and pre- 
sently came to the photograph of the Evan 
Evanses each side of Nelly. * Oh ! I say, 
look here. My goodness, what fogies! 
Did you ever see such a grim couple ? and 
look at Dumps" between this godly 
pair.' They laughed heartily over it, and 
were handing it round in ridicule from one 
to the other, when Nelly came back. 

^How dare you, Miss Cobbles, take 
that out of my desk ? Give it to me.' 

* Oh, we have not yet half admired your 
"papa and mamma!" What a "Noah's 
Ark" pair! Why, your papa is holding 
his knees for fear of losing them ! Aha ! 
ah ! ah ! ' 

'Give it back to me directly. Miss 
Cobbles, or I'll tell Miss Gull.' 

' So do, Miss Tell-tale. Pray, is your 
very tidy mamma a Quakeress ? ' 

Nelly's anger was up in an instarlt, 
and with passion she flew at the girl, who 
struggling, got away and ran round and 
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round the room jumping over forms, Nelly 
after her, while the others all ^backed' 
Miss Cobbles. * That's right. Cob ! don't 
give in ; don't give it up without a proper 
asking. 

Passion made Nelly desperate, and 
with a spring she caught hold of the girl 
and snatched the photograph away ; but in 
the fray they threw down an hour-glass 
and it broke, and Miss Cobble's dress was 
torn. 

* There ! you nasty, horrid little vixen, 
I'll go this minute and show my dress to 
Miss Pinket, and tell her you broke the 
glass all in a passion ; didn't she now ? ' 

The girls all said, ^ Yes, she did.' 
While this was going on Nelly was restor- 
ing her treasure into her desk, which she 
locked just as Miss Sarah came into the 
room. 

* What is all this noise about ? ' 

^ Miss Dynisford flew into a dreadful 
passion with me, and see. Miss Sarah, she 
has torn my dress, and broken the hour- 
glass ! ' 
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^ Miss Sarah/ said Nelly, ^ was it right 
of Miss Cobbles to open my desk, and take 
anything from it ? ' 

didn't open your desk. A photo- 
graph was on the top, and I took it 
up.' 

^ No, it was not on the top ; it was in- 
side, and my desk was shut.' 

^ Oh ! how can you tell such a story ? I 
did not open it, did IP' and she appealed 
to the rest, who said, ^ No.' 

^ There now. Miss Sarah, you will be- 
lieve us all ? ' 

^ Miss Dynisford,' said that lady, ^ fol- 
low me ; ' and she was taken into the pre- 
sence of the Miss Pinkets, sobbing with 
grief. 

* Sisters, I am sorry to have made a sad 
discovery : a liar in our family circle ! 
Miss Dynisford is untruthful I She has 
been confronted with all her companions, 
and persists in her own statement quite 
contrary to theirs.' 

The sisters groaned out, ^ Oh, dreadful!' 

^Now, I think, sisters, as this is our 
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minister's evening for examining the girls? 
we had better communicate Miss Dynis- 
ford's sad wickedness to him.' 

The sisters bowed, and Nelly was de- 
sired to go to the ^ brown room ' for medi- 
tation. This was an up-stair room, with 
no furniture but a deal table and a chair ; 
and while she is there we will introduce 
* the minister ' — the Reverend Theophilus 
Wincey — to the reader. 

When the Rev. Theophilus Wincey was 
appointed Incumbent of the district church 
at Mandersfield, he was informed that his 
first duty was to pay marked respect to the 
Lady Regieda Wood, a very distinguished 
person, who not only held an import- 
ant position in society in and about the 
town, but also condescended to superin- 
tend most of the charities of the district. 
Her opinions were low. And Mr Theo- 
philus Wincey won his way to her Lady- 
ship's heart on his very first visit by leav- 
ing to her judgment one of the most 
important trusts. 

After a few preliminary observations 
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had been made, Lady Regieda said, ^ Mr 
Wincey, have you a wife ? ' 

^No, my Lady, I am not blessed 
with a partner. But does your Ladyship 
object to a minister of the Gospel marry- 
ing?' 

^ Marry ! Of course they may ; none 
of your Romish notions here, I hope, Mr 
Wincey.' 

^ No, indeed, my Lady ; it is a great 
relief to me to find your Ladyship is en- 
tirely of my own opinion.' 

^ Ah ! yes. I see we shall get on very 
well together, then.' 

^ I hope so ; it will be my most earnest 
endeavour to carry out as far as lies in my 
power your Ladyship's efforts for the 
spread of religious teaching, and the wel- 
fare of our Church. But with reference to 
— ^to a wife, does your Ladyship think 
it would be better for me as the minister 
here to marry ? ' 

^ That must entirely depend on the 
character of the lady, Mr Wincey. What 
is she like, as to good works " ? Is she in 
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every respect suited to be the wife of a 
minister of the Gospel ? ^ 

Mr Wincey blushed, and hesitated, and 
at last said, ' I have been unfortunate : 
there is no one I — I am acquainted 
with. Perhaps your Ladyship — ^perhaps, 
I thought—' 

^ Yes, yes, Mr Wincey,' Lady Re- 
gieda said, helping him out of his diffi- 
culty. ' I understand, — take my advice 
and don't think of it at present ; remain as 
you are.' 

^ Very well, my Lady, I will be guided 
by your Ladyship's judgment.' 

It was a very remarkable fact that 
no man had made so manv offers as 
Mr Wincey. He had not yet met the 
heart which corresponded to his own sim- 
plicity — a simplicity sweet and attractive 
in a young girl, but not to be borne in a 
man. His vanity made him believe in his 
powers of fascinating youth and beauty, 
and his presumption often led to his being, 
as he told Lady Regieda Wood, ^ very un- 
fortunate.' Although Mr Wincey was not 
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at all good-looking, neither was he remark- 
ably plain, but his figure was decidedly- 
bad ; he was short, and square-shouldered, 
and rather inclined to be stout. He was 
the son of a respectable merchant, whose 
ambition rose with his wealth, and who 
determined his son should raise the family 
honour. So at rather a late age he sent 
him to St Bees, there to pick up sufScient 
theological learning to enable him to 
enter the Church. It was rather up-hill 
work for the young man, who was neither 
clever nor bright in intellectual study. 
However, in process of time ^ The Rev. 
Theophilus Wincey ' appeared on his 
cards, and through his father's political 
interest, he was selected for the new dis- 
trict church at Mandersfield, some years 
after he had taken Holy Orders, when he 
was between thirty and forty years of age. 

Miss Sarah was a great admirer of Mr 
Wincey's, and she paid him vast attention. 
She generally had some little district mat- 
ters to talk over with him in . private, 
before commencing the duties of the even- 



lUiT. ^ :aiie tiioiigfit that nothiTTg sets 
v)iF A woiran to greater advantage than 
pn»«iuin^ over a sociable tea-table^ she 
ttK>k v.*are ro have two cups and saaeers, 
and Ji oice plate of buttered toast, aH look- 
ing: oti^ey and otimtbrtable by tie time the 
' ir')^! minister* arrived. But lEas Sarah^s 
vHiwrnmenr at* character had fiiiled to dis- 
01) vor 5tr Winceys ambition for youth and 
beauty ! For in spite of the buttered toast, 
tiie o\)5?ey ruble* he had not yet advanced 
beyond ieclaruiir ' Hiaj Sarah knew how 
ti.> aiaki? ooinmrrable a man like hTin with 
only a bachelor > home/ Then he smfled 
on rhc lady* ear hii? buttered toast, and 
talked a little about district visiting^ till 
t:io >^MK>oI-beIl proclaimed it was time to 
clear a\viiy and to brin^ in tbrms for the 
^x^uHir ludie^i^ 

On this j^pecial evening Miss Sarah left 
the n.K>m tbr a while, but presendy re- 
turned. leadiiiiT in poor unhappy little 
Xeny. 

' Jlr wincey, we have every reason 
to fear this yoanij lady has been guilty of 
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breaking the ninth commandment. She 
has told an untruth, to the disadvantage 
of one of her companions.' 

The story of the desk was then re- 
peated to him. Mr Wincey looked very 
grave. 

^ I regret,' he said, ^ to think I am to 
hear this wickedness of a niece of our dear 
and valued Lady Regieda Wood;' then 
he repeated to Nelly those awful sen- 
tences in the Psalms against the ^ lying 
and deceitful tongue,' which had the effect 
of so frightening the poor little girl that 
she burst into a loud fit of crying. 

Mr Wincey's heart was tender, and 
turning to Miss Sarah, who looked im- 
movable, he said, ^In the bitterness of 
those tears there is. Miss Sarah, repent- 
ance, which is all we need with prayer. 
Miss Dynisford, you are in my fold. 
What am I to you ? ' 

Nelly didn't know. 

'Then I will tjeU you. I am your 
shepherd. Now tell me, what are you to 
me?' 
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Nelly couldn't tell. 

* You are my lamb ; and as your shep- 
herd, 1 must take care of you.' 

Nelly gave a convulsive sob, and 
looked up at him through her tears. Was 
he going to take her away from school ? 
Was relief come at last ? 

'Miss Sarah, I recommend that Miss 
Dynisford does not join with the rest in 
lessons this evening, but that you send 
her to her dormitory. Repose of body 
will bring peace to her mind, as repentance 
has flowed from her eyes in those tears.' 

' Very well, Mr Wincey ; then she 
shall go at once.' 

Accordingly, Nelly was liberated, 
thankful to creep away and find shelter in 
her little bed, where, if the ladies below 
had looked in upon her that night, they 
would have seen no thought of evil on her 
brow, but the sweet smile of innocence 
upon that round, smooth cheek ; and while 
her pure spirit is reposing, may angels 
be sheltering her from the evil designs of 
others. 
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CHAPTER XX7. 

TiCKENHAM House was situated at the 
top of High Street ; it had a garden at the 
back enclosed within high walls. Here, 
between two apple-trees, the young ladies 
had a swing, and this was ' recreation- 
garden.' Broad Street was the principal 
street of the town, and at the end of it Mr 
Nashfell had his office, and Mr NashfelPs 
clerks saw every one who passed along, 
either to the Railway Station or to the 
green fields and meadows. The latter 
was in the early spring an attraction to 
the town's-people, who gathered the cow- 
slips that invariably grew in them. 

The Miss Pinkets' young ladies were 
clamorous for a holiday, 
been consulting how to 
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But Miss Sarah was not in a ^ good tem- 
per.' Mr Wincey had not been there to 
tea lately, and the girls joked among 
themselves about Miss Sarah's partiality 
for ^ the minister.' However, one day the 
young ladies made the discovery that it 
was Miss Eliza's birthday, and this was, 
they considered, a good reason why they 
should want to get her some cowslips. 
The Miss Pinkets thought the vacation 
so close at hand — only a fortnight before 
it came — ^that the extra holiday would be 
very absurd, but allowed them a half- 
day to go into the meadows. Miss Gull, 
the teacher, a very prudent, proper-aged 
spinster, had to attend the young ladies 
always in their constitutional walks. So 
she marshalled them to-day all in the pas- 
sage beforehand, giving them strict direc- 
tions ' not to look either to the right or 
left, but straight before them.' 

They threaded the street which they 
were obliged to do to get to the desired 
fields on the other side of the town, and 
had gone on very steadily, two-and-two. 
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under the ' lynx-eye ' of Miss Gull, when 
all at once little Nelly broke the line, 
and darted away across the road and 
down the opposite side of the street, nor 
did she stop until she fairly caught hold 
of a gentleman's coat ! 

^ Oh, IVIr Arundel ! ' she exclaimed, out 
of breath, and out of hearing, but not out of 
sight of her companions. ^ Oh, Mr Arundel, 
I am so glad ! I was sure it was you ! ' 

^ Why, Birdie, where do you come 
from ? ' 

^ There,' she said, pointing up the 
street, where, drawn up in a line, stood 
the young ladies, with Miss Gull, in a 
fearful state of agitation, like a hen with 
ducks and one chick, not knowing where 
to go or what to do, whether to leave the 
ducks and fly after the chick. 

^ Face to the right, young ladies,' was 
at once the word of command ; and she 
was about to advance to Nelly's rescue, 
when, turning round to look after them, 
oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Miss Gull saw Mr 
NashfeU's clerks sitting all in a row at the 
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window, bowing with ^nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles,' shewing every ex- 
pression of delight at the fair faces fronting 
them, and actually throwing out flowers 
and love-tokens ! 

^ Forward ! instantly,' screamed Miss 
Gull, then coming to a dead wall a little 
way on, — ^ Stop, young ladies, I am dis- 
tressed that you should witness the dis- 
graceful conduct of a pupil of this school 
talking alone in the middle of the public 
street to a man ! ' Her agitation was 
so great, her volubility of tongue and 
gestures so alarming, that a countryman 
passing along stopped for an instant and 
said to her, * Lor, missus, what's the 
matter? whatever have the pretty dears 
been and done ? ' They all giggled and 
laughed, driving Miss Gull almost frantic. 
^ Silence ! young ladies ! be modest, for 
heaven's sake.' 

Mr Arundel was hurrying on to the 
station, and he had only just time to take 
out his pocket-book and write down 
Nelly's address; then promising not to 
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forget her, he stooped down and kissed the 
little girl, whereupon Miss Gull gave a 
groan. 

Nelly no sooner came within arm's 
length tlian Miss Gull clutched hold of her 
firmly, exclaiming, 

^ Oh ! you wicked girl ! you have dis- 
graced us all; you have marred the fea- 
tures of the Miss Pinkets' school, the 
features of propriety, a grace their estab- 
lishment was especially commended for ! 
What will become of us all I really don't 
know.' 

By this time they had reached Ticken- 
ham House. 

^ Miss Ham, hold Miss Dynisford 
firmly, if you please, while I get out the 
latch key from my pocket.' Then the 
door was opened, and the little culprit 
safely housed. Miss Gull went off into 
hysterics, and this brought down the three 
Miss Pinkets, who stood round her, while 
between each burst she said, ^ Oh ! oh ! 
dreadful ! I have been insulted ; I have. 
Miss Pinkets, been innocently dragged 
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into a most fearful scene ; ' and then she 
related Nelly's disgraceful conduct, upon 
which Miss Sarah, who was always the 
spokeswoman on every occasion, said, 

' Sisters ! we must send for Miss Dynis- 
ford.' 

To this the two bowed assent, and 
accordingly Miss Gull, having sufficiently 
recovered from the hysterics, was requested 
to fetch Nelly, and almost shoved her 
into the presence of the three Miss Pinkets. 

' Sisters,' said Miss Sarah, ^ mark me, 
did 1 not discern a mystery in the lap of 
obscurity, an immorality ? ' she said, all 
three looking at the little girl, who stood 
there before them the picture of utter be- 
wilderment, while the lady recalled ^ Miss 
Gull' 

'I wish your presence as well as my 
sisters, if you please. Miss Gull, while I 
examine Miss Dynisford.' 

^ Who, Miss Dynisford, I ask, was this 
person you ran after ? Yes — ran after ? ' 

' Mr Arundel,' she replied meekly. 

^ Has he a wife ? ' Nelly's eyes opened 
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wider than ever at this question. What, 
she thought, could that matter ! 
' No,' she said. 

^ Not a married man, even ! ' There was 
a groan from Miss Sarah, and an exclama- 
tion, ^ Oh ! dreadful ! Is he any relation 
to you ? ' 

Nelly did not know, she ^ never heard 
papa say.' 

^ Where did he live ? and what age 
and profession ? ' 

Again Nelly ^ didn't know.' 

^ Very well, — then it appears to us. 
Miss Dynisford, that on barely a slight 
acquaintance with this person, you break 
our line of young ladies ; you run after this 
man! and you are seen pulling him by the 
coat. Oh! shocking, really shocking; 
such forwardness, such, I may say, im- 
modest impropriety of conduct, has never, 
no never, in our time, been heard of in this 
school;' and she looked at the spinster 
ladies, who said, ^ Never.' 

^ Sisters, I think circumstances justify 
our pronouncing Miss Dynisford to be 
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guilty of an immodest impropriety of con- 
duct.' They bowed assent. ^ Further, 
sisters, our vigilance must be increased.' 
They nodded approval. ^ Sisters, you 
will agree with me in the punishment of 
four days' banishment for reflection and 
contrition to the brown room," and the 
chapter on the Prodigal Son being learnt 
by heart.' 

' To this we agree.' 

^ Then,' continued Miss Sarah, ^ it will 
be for our private and mature consideration 
whether it will be desirable to acquaint 
Lady Regieda Wood with this painful 
affair. At present I think not — it may 
injure her Ladyship's valuable life; true, 
her Ladyship hinted at something, and I 
believe my discernment has discovered the 
mystery ; but as she cannot be aware of 
the disgraceful, improper way this child 
has been brought up, to make it known 
may be like casting a reflection upon the 
recommendation of so distinguished a per- 
son; therefore, sisters, I think we had 
better be silent on the event of this day.' 
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^ Certainly, Sarah, we agree to all you 
say,' both the sisters said in unison ; and 
poor little Nelly was led away to the 
* brown room,' for meditation on her ^ im- 
modest conduct.' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

In the wildness of her mountain-home, 
surrounded by the sublimity and grandeur 
of Nature, Nelly passed her childhood in 
perfect contentment, and safe from ' the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil : ' her 
innocent haunts and pleasures were among 
the deep woodlands, the purling river, or 
the mountain-pass ; here she took her first 
lessons in religion, and learnt to contem- 
plate on the goodness of the Creator who 
made her world so beautiful. 

What a contrast was the school-world 
to her, where the experiences of life were 
discussed, and truth, goodness, and purity 
of thought and intention perverted and 
ridiculed ! There surely never was a 
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motto so hackneyed and so little regarded 
as that of ^ Honi soit qui mal y pense ; ' 
had it been engraved on Miss Sarah's 
heart instead of being only continually be- 
fore her eyes, life at Tickenham House 
might have been happier for little Nelly, 
who now, shut up in the ^ Brown room,' 
began to think over the pleasure and sur- 
prise of seeing Mr Arundel, and to reason 
with herself about this punisliment she had 
incurred. What had she done that was 
so very wicked ? Why was talking to Mr 
Arundel ^ improper ' ? and running after 
him ^ immodest ' ? What did Miss Sarah 
mean by the word ^ immorality ' ? and 
what was ^ the lap of obscurity ' ? There 
was something to find out in all this ; she 
would ask the girls whether they knew 
the meaning of all Miss Sarah said ; and 
the more she pondered over that lady's 
speech and words the more curious Nelly 
became, and the more eager to questiqn 
her companions. In fact, she began to 
crave for a bit of the ^ tree of knowledge of 
good and evil.' 
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Thus the Miss Pinkets overlooked the 
text, ^ to the pure all things are pure/ and 
"with mistaken religious zeal, magnified 
and misinterpreted the little girl's impul- 
sive act of joy and love at beholding a 
friend into a ' dreadful sin ! ' 

Nelley learnt by heart very rapidly, 
so that part of the punishment proved a 
very light affair ; but the bare walls of the 
room, and the roofs on which the windows 
looked out, tired her. She stretched her- 
self upon the floor, instead of sitting in 
the chair, and presently relief came in the 
way of amusement : two little brown mice 
crept out from a hole and scampered round 
the room. She lay quite still watching 
them ; and then they grew bolder, and at 
last came on her dress. She had a crust 
of bread left from her last meal ; gently, 
for fear of frightening them, she crumbled 
some of it for them, and thus encouraged, 
the tiny creatures grew bolder, and so tame 
as to become quite companionable ! Her 
affectionate heart, pining for something to 
love, made her feel grateful to the soft, 
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bright-eyed little things for letting her 
fondle them. Turning the lines of 

* Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink * 

from the Ancient Mariner (which she had 
once learnt as a punishment) into a parody, 
she whispered to her little dumb friends, 

* People, people, everywhere, 
But not a soul to kiss/ 

^ Micey, dears ! ' 

The sounds of laughter and mirth reach 
her ears in the ^ Brown room/ for the 
holidays jire at hand, and the * breaking- 
up day ' has just been announced. They 
are all talking of the pleasures anticipated 
by each of them during the vacation ; but 
Nelly knows that hers will be spent with 
her aunt. To-day she is to be set at 
liberty, and she is treasuring up in her 
mind all the questions she intends to ask 
the girls. The moment she enters the 
school-room the young ladies give a shout 
of applause. 

' Oh, here comes Dumps again, I de- 
clare,' says one. 
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' Well, really/ says another, ^ after that 
glorious feat of hers, and the opportunity 
she gave us of talking to Mr Nashfell's 
dear young men, we ought to call her 
Trumps." ' 

' Oh, what fun it was ! to see Gull like 
an old hen dancing about in despair, and 
when she turned round and saiy us showered 
with flowers and Bon bons," my good- 
ness how she flew at us.' And they all 
lauglied heartily. 

^ But now tell us. Trumps, all about 
the dear, tall, handsome friend, you so 
vigorously ran after : what is his name ? 
where does he live ? is he a married 
man ? ' 

^ Silence, young ladies ! ' said a harsh 
voice, as the door suddenly opened, and 
Miss Gull entered. ^ Silence ! young 
ladies, if you please, and attend to the 
rules of tlie school. No talking permitted 
in my absence ; I only left the room to 
liberate Miss Dynisford, and the moment 
she appears, you all begin chattering to 
her! ^^Bad-conduct marks" round your 
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necks at tea-time, if this happens again ; ' 
and she resumed her seat. 

Presently there was a tap at the door, 
and a maid entered, who wont up to the 
teacher^s desk and whispered to her, and 
by the direction of her eyes aU the time 
she was speaking, it was evident that the 
matter related to Nelly. Then the girls 
all looked at her too, and she began to feel 
conscious that something was about to 
happen. What could it be ? Then Miss Gull 
said, loud enough to be heard, ^ Is she to 
go directly ? ' 

^Yes, miss, directly; I believe Lady 
Regieda has sent for her.' 

/Very well; then. Miss Dynisford, as 
your aunt wishes to see you, the Miss 
Pinkets have desired me to send you to the 
parlour.' 

It was quite true. Lady Regieda had 
sent for Nelly, to go immediately to 
Cavendish Villa. The Miss Pinkets be- 
came alarmed lest her Ladyship should 
hear of this affair, and, in consequence, 
remove her niece from their establishment. 
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Miss Sarah thought it the wisest plan to 
speak to Nelly in private before leaving, 
and to tell her that ' entirely out of con- 
sideration for her beloved aunt, and their 
deep regard for her Ladyship, they had de- 
termined not to mention her conduct of run- 
ning after a gentleman in the public street.' 

^ Now go, my dear, — we forgive you, — 
and put on your things; yow, are not to 
return here to-night.' 

'Why, child !' said her aunt the moment 
she appeared, ' I thought you were never 
coming ! Ann has all this time been wait- 
ing for you ! I suppose you were under 
punishment, heigh ? ' 

' I was until this morning.' 

' Ah ! I thought so. What for ? ' 

Nelly looked puzzled. She did not 
know exactly, and yet she knew she must 
say something. So she meekly replied, 
' I ran away.' 

Her aunt looked at her with astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed — 

' Good gracious, child ! what do you 
mean ? Ean away from school ? ' 
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' No ; I saw Mr Arundel, and ran up to 
him.' 

^ Oh ! is that all ? I am relieved. I 
understood you ran away from school ! 
I dare say it disordered the proces- 
sion of young ladies and scattered them, 
which was enough to make the Miss 
Pinkets consider punishment due to you, 
child. But, however, as you have had it, 
and I am not sorry to be relieved of you 
during the holidays, I have accepted Mr 
Arundel's invitation for you to go to the 
Grange. I have been talking it over 
with Mr Wincey, who sees no objection to 
taking you as far as Grovebank Station 
on his way to London.' 

During this speech Nelly's eyes 
sparkled with delight. ^ Could it be true, 
that she was going to pay Mr Arundel a 
visit ! ' 

'You must sleep here to-night, child, 
for Mr Wincey will start early, and call 
for you with the carriage. I have arranged 
with Mrs Arundel to meet you at the 
station to-morrow ! ' 
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What a sudden feeling of happiness, 
what an anticipation of everything that 
was delightful, sprang up in the child's 
heart : she would see Mr Arundel, see his 
microscope, see his drawings. She did not 
mind that dull evening alone with her 
aunt, who appeared absorbed in looking 
over innumerable small account books, and 
gave Nelly the stupid old ' Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress.' She cared for nothing, only that 
bed-time would come, and then to-mor- 
row. She would not see the girls again, 
but that was no matter, because she could 
ask Mr Arundel the questions, and he 
would be sure to answer them in a much 
better way. 

When Mr Arundel reached home after 
his rencontre with Nelly, he told his 
mother about her, and proposed to have 
her at the Grange for the holidays, which 
he believed were to commence shortly. 

^ My dear,' she said, ^ it will be so dull 
for the poor child here, I am afraid, with- 
out companions.' 

' I don't think, mother, little Birdie 
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will find this place half so dull as her 
aunt's ; let her have the run of the garden.' 

Now the garden at the Grange was a 
small square of green grass-plot, surround- 
ed by a narrow border, and the whole was 
enclosed within a brick wall, covered with 
ivy. At the end was a row of three tall 
poplar trees. A door painted green opened 
on a little path which led up to the house, 
and a window down to the ground of Mr 
Arundel's 'Sanctum' looked on this pretty 
spot. 

Mrs Arundel said she would write to 
Lady Regieda, and the result was what 
we have seen. 

Mr Wincey came very early to Caven- 
dish Villa for Nelly ; and when they were 
seated in the carriage, which was taking 
them to the station, he said, 

' You remember that I told you I was 
your shepherd," and you were j my 
"lamb," and I hope the pastures to which 
I am leading you will be green and 
pleasant. Are your friends residing in the 
country ? ' 
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^ I don't know : but Mr Arundel draws, 
and he is very kind.' 

^ And is not Mrs Arundel kind to you 
too?' 

^ Oh, I never saw Mrs Arundel ! ' 

At last Mr Wincey, who wore glasses, 
got them out and put them on, then pro- 
duced a book, and was soon occupied with 
it, while Nelly enjoyed full possession of 
the window. 

By and by Mr Wincey looked at his 
* guide book,' and said, ^ The Groves is the 
next station.' 

^ Is it ? ' said Nelly, eagerly, and she 
got quite excited. ^ Which side will be 
the station ? ' she asked. 

^ This window ; ' and Mr Wincey made 
room for her. 

As the train was slowly passing along 
by the side of the platform, Nelly ex- 
claimed, 

' Oh, there is Mr Arundel — I see him,' 
and she was all in a hurry to get out. 

^ I must say good-bye to my little lamb, 
for I do not get out here,' said Mr Wincey ; 
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* I shall pray for your safe return to my 
fold.' 

Just at this moment the door of the 
carriage opened, and the guard lifted 
Nelly out, who instantly set off running 
about among the passengers, until she 
caught hold of Mr Arundel ; this time 
without the lynx eyes of Miss Gull upon her. 

* Oh, here you are, — well, I was look- 
ing for you. Where is your luggage ? — all 
right, I suppose.' 

^ Yds : — aunt told me to say, " One 
box.'" 

^Well, here it is.' 

^ Now, then, we will find our way out ; ' 
and presently he took her hand, and led 
her up to a carriage, in w^hich was seated 
a lady. 

^ Mother, I have found the little Birdie : 
— here she is, all safe ; ' and he lifted 
her in. 

The lady kissed her, and smiled sweetly 
upon her, and said, * You are little Nelly 
Dynisford, I know all about you ; we shall 
have a great deal to talk about. Your 
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papa and sister are in India, — and I have 
been there too ! Your aunt has not heard, 
I suppose, from your papa or sister since 
their marriage ? ' 

^ No, I believe not,' Nelly replied. 

Then Mrs Arundel seemed to be in 
search of some one. She looked two or 
three times out of the window, and called 
^ John ! ' but no one came. 

Nelly wondered a moment or two, 
and then she said, ^ Is John Mr Arundel ? ' 

She said, smiling, ^ Yes, my dear, he is 
my John.' 

* There he is,' said Nelly, eagerly, 
stretching her head out of the window 
and calling ^ Mr Arundel ! Mr Arundel ! ' 
Presently he came, and she drew back. 

* John , I forgot to ask if you wished 
any pamphlets forwarded ? ' 

^ No, thanks, mother ; I shall not pro- 
bably remain long at Cambridge. Here's 
the train ; good-bye, and good-bye, Birdie.' 

* Oh, then,' thought Nelly — and she 
looked and felt a little disappointed — ^ Mr 
Arundel is not coming home with us.' 
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However, the novelty of the place, and 
the kindness of Mfs Arundel, soon made 
her forget what it was that had a little 
damped her spirits, and when she awoke 
the next morning, she was in an ecstacy of 
delight, as she lay in her little white bed, 
and looked out on distant hills and green 
fields, reminding her of Dellmore, though 
not at all like it in character. 

The Grange was a nice old house, 
pleasantly situated in the pretty hamlet of 
Grovesbank, about ten minutes' walk across 
some fields from the station. The village 
inn was called the ^ Old Oak Tree,' from 
an ancient oak standing in the centre 
of four cross roads, on which hung flags 
of liberty, and trophies of the last ^club 
day.' 

The Squire of the parish. Sir Felix 
Longmore, resided some little way out of 
the village at Manor House, with his two 
daughters. He was an invalid, seldom to 
be seen. It was said that he had never re- 
covered his disappointment in his son, who 
had turned out badly, and quarrelled with 
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his father, and in consequence of his con- 
duct Sir Felix had disinherited him. Then 
came the rector and liis wife, quiet old 
people; and these were Mrs Arundel's 
neighbours. 
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